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EURIPIDES | 


LIFE: Euripides was born in 480 B.C. onthe island of Salamis. Tradition } 

it he was born on the very day of the great naval battle of Salamis, when 
Greeks defeated the Persian King Xerxes, His death in 407 B. C., when he was 
73 years old, was apparently not a naturalone: the story goes that he was killed — 
by the hunting dogs of the king of Macedonia, at whose court B and a number of 
other Greek literary figures had gathered. i 


His childhood was not entirely happy: his father had been told by an oracle h 
son would be a victor in contests, and trained him to be an athlete. When ii bee 
Euripides despised athletes as much as he despised oracles. 


His work was not well received during his lifetime. He wrote at least 88 play A 
but won only five victories in the dramatic contests (one posthumously). His 
-ideas were advanced for his day, being more congenial to men of a later 
generation—such as Socrates, Anaxagoras, and Thucydides. Among his con- 
temporaries there was a lack of sympathy, and Aristophanes openly ridiculed | 
him in his comedies. Nevertheless, Euripides ignored his lack of popular © 
acclaim and continued along his iconoclastic way. Succeeding centuries have ~ 
regarded him very highly indeed; he has frequently been called the most “modern” 

of Greek dramatists. a 


DRAMATIC FORMS AND THEMES: The plays of Euripides are often said 

be conservative in form:and radicalin content. Formalism, for example, is mosi 
evident in his long expository prologues: a character appears on the stage a2 
simply relates directly to the audience what they need to know of events prior 
the action of the play. Indialogue, frequent use is made of stichomythia (line-b | 
line conversation), as in the plays of Aeschylus. Long speeches tend to be very 
evenly balanced in length, and in the points made by one character and answer: 
by another. Twelve of the eighteen extant plays end with a deus ex machina (s 
General Introduction) who neatly resolves any remaining problems, distributes 
justice, and foretells the future. This device is also used to make a connection 
between the events of the play and the situation in Euripides’ own day. 


The Chorus in Euripides’ plays, however, has lost most of its former role of 
commenting at length on the action. Sometimes the Chorus even ignores the 
' action entirely and appears to serve as a kind of interlude or entertainme 
between scenes, The plots are complex, and, by making bold changes in the 
accepted myths, or by using little-known myths, suspense is made an added 
effect. Sometimes a unified plot is abandoned and the resultant episodic sequence ‘ 
of events must rely on colorful or violent action for interest. Euripides’ use of 
argumentative rhetoric gives the plays an intellectual flavor, sometimes at the 
expense of consistency of character. The later plays usually have four choral 
songs dividing each play into five sections: this is an anticipation of the Roma n t 
and Elizabethan practice of dividing plays into five acts. ’ 


For all the formality’ of the plays’ structures, the characterization is usually 
realistic, frequently bizarre, and sometimes comic. Sophocles once said thai 
he portrayed men as they shouldbe; Euripides portrayed them as they are. Even 
such a historically heroic figure as Agamemnon is. shown to be capable of 
weakness, vacillation, and cowardice (Iphigenia in Aulis). Euripidean realisn 
frequently takes the form of crude pathos, and, consequently, suffering is shorn of 
heroic endurance and universal significance. Melodrama or tragi-comedy i is 
the usual result, and many of the later plays have happy sage" y} 
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Euripides is fond of representing such highly unusual characters as Medea, 


Phaedra, and Heracles. He studies the extremes of love and the excesses of 


_ Madness more than once. Comic characterization appears in minor characters, 


such as the Nurse in Hippolytus. and Iolaus in the Heracleidae. Realism, of 


course, tends toward the comic; as mankind sinks in the scale laughter follows 
_ Sympathy. . 


_ Certain themes in the plays recur a number of times. Euripides was a pacifist, 

_ believing that war destroyed both loser and victor. The Trojan Women develops 

this theme most movingly, but many other plays involve references to the Trojan 

War which show it to have been foolishly handled by foolish men for a foolish | 

_ Cause. Euripides several times says that Zeus caused the war to rid the earth of 

_ surplus population! The Helen of Troy who fell in love with Paris is always 
; maligned, even in the Helen, where the real, the genuine Helen, is rehabilitated. 


5 Euripides is a complete iconoclast in his attitude toward the accepted religion of 


mythology. He dislikes the anthropomorphic tales of gods who behave like drunken 


_aristocrats. Ideally, Euripides feels, gods should have no human desires; they 


_ Should be just, dispassionate, and consistent. He most frequently attacks Apollo, 


_ partly, of course, because Apollo, as represented by the Delphi Oracle, was on 


Sparta’s side in the Peloponnesian War during Euripides’ lifetime. 


_ Another frequent theme is Athenian patriotism. Norespecter of myths in general, 
Euripides did not hesitate to change the received stories to reflect credit on 


Athens. Even his pacifism is qualified by his patriotism in such a martial play 
as the Andromache. 


Euripides’ varying attitudes toward women have led him to be called both a 
misogynist and a feminist. Inconsistencies about this and other themes in his 
plays have convinced some readers that he wished a plague on all 


_ ideological houses and contented himself with the production of exciting theater. 
_ Certainly his ability to create single scenes of great dramatic intensity was never 


equalled by the other ancient dramatists. 


ALCESTIS 
438 B.c,] 


BACKGROUND: (The Alcestis was presented as the fourth play of a tetralogy, 
instead of the usual satyr-play; this accounts for the play’s comic elements and 
its happy ending. It is the earliest play by Euripides to have survived.) 


Apollo’s son, Asclepius, was killed by Zeus. Apollo avenged the death by killing 


_the Cyclopes, one-eyed giants who supplied Zeus with lightning. Zeus punished 


Apollo by sentencing him to serve as slave to a human being, Admetus. Admetus 


was always kind to his slaves, and when the Fates decreed his early death, 
_ Apollo persuaded them to spare him if a substitute could be found. After his 


parents and friends had refused to die for Admetus, his wife, Alcestis, offered 
to make the sacrifice. When the play begins she is on her death bed. 


‘CHARACTERS: APOLLO, god sentenced to serve in household of King Admetus 
-as a slave. DEATH. CHORUS, oldmen. ALCESTIS, wife of Admetus, who offers 


to die in his place. ADMETUS, King of Thessaly, fated to die prematurely. 


_EUMELUS, son of Admetus and Alcestis. HERACLES, son of Zeus by a mortal, 


t 


The play opens with a prologue in which Apollo tells why he is serving as a slave, 


~ 
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Alemene. Famous for T AT and his “twelve labors.” PHERES, father y 
of Admetus. WOMAN SERVANT. MAN SERVANT. 3 


SETTING: in front of the palace of King Admetus, in Thessaly, the largest , 
division of Greece; on the Aegean Sea, north of the Peloponnesus. 


and why Alcestis is dying (see “Background” above). Although fond of Admetus, 7 
Apollo is leaving the palace because of the imminence of death, which was 
regarded as pollúting to the gods. Death enters to claim Alcestis. Apollo argues 
with him that he should wait till she is old, but Death regards the young as the s 
greatest prize. Apollo. prophesies that Alcestis will be taken from Death by 
force. REO 


The Chorus of old men, knowing Alcestis’ death to be near, enter with lamenta- — 
tions. A servant-woman extolls Alcestis as a wife so perfect she is willing to die — 
for her husband. While the Chorus pray to Zeus to spare Alcestis, she emerges 
from the palace, supported by Admetus and accompanied by their two children. 
In a frenzy of fear, Alcestis says she sees Charon, ferryman of the dead, dragging — 
her to Hades. She reminds Admetus that, although he was his parents’ only 
child, they refused to die for him. Therefore, in return for her sacrifice, 
Alcestis asks him never to remarry and set a stepmother over her children. 
Admetus, 4fter telling how he hates his parents, promises. He also swears to 4 

have no more banquets and to revere an image he will make of his wife. Over- 
come by emotion, he begs that he may die with her. Alcestis dies, and her son 
Eumelus chants a lament. Admetus orders the country into strict mourning 

for a year. 4 


and not by jealousy of asuccessor: treatment of stepchildren, especially E 
in royal households, was notorious. a 


The Chorus ‘praise Alcestis as the perfect wife, predicting that many poets will z 
praise her devotion. 


Heracles enters, wearing the traditional lion-skin over his shoulders and carrying a 5 
a large club. He is on his way to perform one of his famous labors—that on 
capturing the mares of King Diomedes of Thrace. 


COMMENT: This was the eighth labor of twelve. The mares fed on 
human flesh. Heracles fed them their master, after which they became 
tame. 


Admetus comes out in mourning and greets Heracles, who inquires the cause for 
his grief. Admetus, famous for his hospitality, lets him think the mourning is for 
a distant relative; Heracles would leave if he knew the truth. When Heracles has 
gone to the guest quarters, the Chorus criticize Admetus for taking a guest while | 
in mourning for his wife; he tells them it would have been an insult to have let. 
him go somewhere else. The Chorus sing a song of praise to Admetus’ 
hospitality. 


The funeral procession for Alcestis enters. Pheres, Admetus’ father, praises _ 
Alcestis for having saved the life of his only son. Admetus furiously attacks 
Pheres for having refused to die for him, arguing that his father, having lived out a 
his days, should have been willing. Pheres replies that no one has to die for _ 
another; life is as sweet for him as for his son. If anyone is to be blamed, | 


Says, it is Admetus himself, who shirked his fate. The two men fie cely 
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vituperate one another while the Chorus tries to quiet them. Before going out, 


Pheres says Admetus has murdered Alcestis and that her brother will seek 
revenge. Admetus curses both his parents and forbids them to ever enter his 
house. The funeral procession passes off the stage. 


COMMENT: The quarrel with Pheres forces Admetus to realize the 
way others will see him for allowing Alcestis’ sacrifice; this may account 
for his changed attitude later in the play. The quarrel can also be'read 


% as symbolic of the conflict between the parental and marital loyalties of 


an individual. 


_ A servant comes out of the palace and complains to the Chorus of Heracles’ rude 


behavior; not only is he making demands rather than waiting to be served, he is 
getting drunk. Heracles comes boisterously after the servant to accuse him of 
being sullen and impolite. The servant tells him that it was Alcestis who died. 
Completely sobered by the news, Heracles is so impressed by Admetus’ 
hospitality that he resolves to attack Death near Alcestis’ tomb and bring her 


back. 


COMMENT: The basic comic situation in this play lies in the 
incongruity between the house of mourning and the brawling and 
drunken behavior of Heracles. The comedy is: transformed into fine 
irony when Heracles, impressed by the extent of Admetus’ hospitality, 
returns Alcestis. : 


The grief-stricken Admetus returns from the funeral. He now knows what misery 
living without Alcestis will entail; and, though unimaginative, he sees that he will 
be thought of as a coward who allowed his wife to die for him. 


The Chorus say that Fate is a higher deity than Zeus; they try to console AIMES 
by saying that his wife was the noblest of women, and that her tomb will become 
a shrine. 


Heracles enters with a veiled woman and, saying he must leave, asks Admetus to 


keep her until he returns. Admetus refuses, saying it would not be proper for 
him to harbor a young woman; besides, she reminds him of Alcestis, and the 
sight of her would increase his grief. Heracles suggests that Admetus should 
take another wife; Admetus is horrified. However, out of respect for Heracles, 
he agrees to keep the veiled woman ashort time. When Heracles persuades him 
to take one of the woman’s hands in his right hand, she is revealed to be 
Alcestis. The only condition put upon her restoration is that she will not speak 
for three days, when she will be purified from her contact with death. Heracles 
leaves, Admetus declares a general celebration, and the Chorus say that the 
ways of the gods are indeed unpredictable. 


MEDEA 
[431 B.C) 


BACKGROUND: Medea was produced in Athens during the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War. . Rivalry between Athens and Corinth ran high, and the. 
appearance of Medea, whohated Corinth, would have special appeal for Athenians. 

The story had various versions; Euripides was possibly the first to represent 


Medea as the slayer of her children. One of the most celebrated of Greek 


tragedies, Medea has had enormous influence on subsequent literature and art, 
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AEGEUS, king of Athens, offers refuge to Medea. 


TWO CHILDREN, sons of Jason and Medea.’ 
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attain his object, and fled with him to Greece. The pair were pursued by aa et 
father, whom she delayed by killing her brother and strewing his limbs. on the 
sea behind her, They went to Jason’s home, where Pelias (Jason’s uncle) had 


Pelias’ daughters that by cutting their father in pieces and boiling him, they would 
restore his youth, Pelias’ son then drove Jason and Medea into exile, and they ` 
fled to Corinth. Jason later deserted Medea. to marry the daughter of Creon, 

king of Corinth. 


CHARACTERS 
NURSE of Medea, now-her confidential handmaiden. 
TUTOR, cares for Medea’s paises! 
MEDEA, wife of Jason, who has deserted her for the daughter of King Creon. 
CHORUS, women of Corinth. 
CREON, king of Corinth. 


JASON, husband of Medea, now son-in-law to King Creon. 
MESSENGER, brings news from the palace of Creon. 


SETTING 
In front of Medea’s house in Corinth, about fifty miles west of Athens. 


PROLOGUE: ‘The Nurse comes out of the house and laments that Jason and the 
Argonauts ever set out in quest of the golden fleece—then Medea would never — 
have fallen in love with Jason, never have tricked the daughters of Pelias into — 
Slaying their father, and never have come to live in Corinth, where Jason has —~ 
betrayed. her and their children for King Creon’s daughter. Medea is not to — 
blame, for her desire has always been to please her husband. She is unable to Ge 
eat and even hates the sight of her children. The Nurse knows Medea’s moods — 
and is afraid she will kill her children, or even kill Jason and his bride. The 
Tutor comes in with the two children and asks the Nurse why she has left Medea 
alone. Her grief, the Nurse replies, was unbearable, and ilies had to come outside 
and proclaim it aloud to the heavens. ' e 


COMMENT: Euripides is always at great pains to motivate the exi 
and entrances of his characters, and here evenexplains the presence of 
the Nurse in what could have been left as the usual expository prologu 
of Greek tragedy. > 


The Tutor says that even worse misfortunes are in store for Medea: Creon plans 
to banish her and her two children. The Nurse finds it shocking that Jason will — 
permit such treatment of his sons. She warns the Tutor to keep the childrer a 
away from their mother pecalise she is in a dangerous mood. 


- 
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From inside the house comes Medea’s voice, cursing Jason and the children. 
That Medea should make the children suffer for their father’s crime, the Nurse 
attributes to the nature of people in high places: unaccustomed to obedience and 
the- suffering it imposes, they do not know how to suffer—when fortune turns 
against them, they strike back in every way they can. She recommends 
moderation as the only way to avoid misfortune. 


COMMENT: As in much of Greek tragedy, the sin of excess (hubris) 
is here felt to be the cause of misfortune. The Chorus, and other 
characters who extol the virtues of moderation, usually belong to a 
class lower, poorer, or otherwise more unfortunate than those being 
criticized. The Nurse’s consciousness of class as a factor controlling 
moral standards presents the case in unusually explicit form. 


PARODOS: The Chorus of Corinthian women enter, having heard the lament- 


ations of Medea. They are curious to know what misfortune has befallen a house 
they have come to love. 


COMMENT: To get sympathy for Medea, usually represented as a 
monster, Euripides directs the audience’s attention to Jason’s despicable 
character, has the Nurse sympathize with her, and has the women of a 
town where she is a foreigner express their fondness for her. 


Medea, offstage, cries out for her own death, and then for the death of Jason and 
his bride. The Chorus ask the Nurse to bring her outside, hoping they can console 
her. The Nurse offers to try, but sardonically adds that mankind has foolishly 
invented music and songs for banquets, where they are not needed, but can find no 
music to allay grief. 


FIRST EPISODE: Medea, completely self possessed, emerges from the house. 
She proposes to justify herself, knowing the reputation people get by remaining 
Silent. She appeals to the Chorus as women, who know the difficulties of 
woman’s lot: they must buy a husband at great price and may find they have set- 
a tyrant over themselves; they cannot obtain divorces; they must adjust to new 
ways of living, having almost to be prophets to guess what will please husbands; 
they have to give birth to children, something far more painful than the wars 
men complain about. Her own situation is doubly hard as a foreigner with no 
family to help her. From the Chorus she asks one boon, silence, should she find 
some plan to avenge herself with. 


COMMENT: with the Chorus always on stage where they could hear 
crucial plans they might tell others, it became a convention of Greek 
tragedy to enjoin them to silence. In this play, Euripides, not content 
to rely on convention, motivates the Chorus’ promise of silence with 
Medea’s powerful rhetoric. 


Creon, King of Corinth, enters and tells Medea that she and her children have 
been banished from the city. He knows her reputation as a sorceress and has 
heard of her threats; he fears especially for his daughter. Medea pleads for a 
twenty-four hour delay so she can find some place to go and arrange some 
support for her children. Creon reluctantly grants the request, but acknowledges 
that he is probably making a mistake. After he leaves, Medea tells the Chorus 
that she fawned on him only to gain enough time to effect her revenge. She vows 
to kill Jason, Creon, and his daughter. She ponders various methods and her 
means of escape afterwards. Should worst come to worst, she vows to kill them 
with a sword and take her chances on escaping. 
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FIRST STASIMON: The Chorus say that the way of the world is being reversed 
and that women are finally coming into their own; no longer will they be slandered 
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for their faithlessness. Jason’s behavior proves that the old oaths are honor 
longer by men. ‘ 


SECOND EPISODE: Jason enters and Medea comes out of the house. He — 
accuses her of causing her own banishment by threatening Creon’s family, and — 
wants to make some financial arrangements for her exile. Medea says his coming 
to see her proves that he’s reached the lowest possible condition: he no longer 
feels shame. She recites the crimes she committed to help him, crimes which ~ 


marriage. ` 


Jason maintains that she overrates her help to him and underrates the blessing he 
bestowed by bringing her to such a civilized country as Greece. He is re- 
marrying, he says, to gain wealth and power for her and for their children—not — 
because he doesn’t love her or because he loves the princess. She answers that, — 
had he really put the interests of his family first, he would have consuited her — 
first, and not made asecret match. She refuses his help and tells him to go; he’s — 
left his bride alone too long. 
COMMENT: A striking characteristic of Euripides’ playsisthe use of 
argumentative rhetoric. The speeches by Jasonand Medea are of nearly — 
identical length, and the arguments of one are answered by the other, as — 
in a formal debate. The Chorus accuse Jason of using a specious art, — 
and he clearly loses the debate. His arguments, however, have served 
to further delineate his character, revealing his ambition for_wealth and 
power, and his cowardliness. — al 
SECOND STASIMON: The Chorus say that love, when too powerful, brings ‘= 
misfortune; they hope to love moderately. Contemplating Medea, they hope that _ 
they will never find themselves away from friends and family, in a foreign land. A 


THIRD EPISODE: Aegeus, King of Athens, enters. Heis on his way to Athens, 
having been to consult the oracle of Apollo to discover why he is childless. After _ 
telling Aegeus her troubles Medea promises to cure his childlessness by her 
magic if he will give her refuge in Athens. He promises, with the qualification — 
that she will have to get to Athens by herself; taking her might antagonize his 
friends in Corinth. Not satisfied with a promise, Medea makes him swear an 
oath never to surrender her to her enemies. After he leaves, she tells the a 
Chorus that she now has a real chance of success. She confides her plan of _ 

revenge to them: she will send for Jason and sweetly beg that he keep the % 
children. They will take a robe anda headdress as gifts for the king’s daughter; 
wearing them, she, and anyone who touches her, will die. Medea plans then to — 
kill her children, leaving Jason childless. The Chorus try, but fail,-to dissuade — 

her. She sends the Nurse to summon Jason. Eo 


THIRD STASIMON: The Chorus sing a tribute to Athens, praising its gentle 
climate and the fame it has won for its sacred streams and as the birthplace of 
the nine Muses. (The Muses are divine figures representing the fine arts: 
music, painting, poetry, etc.) How, the Chorus wonder, can such a city welcome = 
the murderess of her own children? The Chorus express amazement that Medea _ 
can look on her children and yet retain her bloody purpose. 


COMMENT: This celebrated choral ode in praise of Athens, and the 

scene with Aegeus that precedes it, have been criticized as unmotivated 
and irrelevant to the play. Yet Aegeus’ unhappiness about his childless- 
ness illustrates the effect Medea’s revenge will have on J ason, who will 
lose both his children and his bride; a refuge is given to Medea, who — 


throughout the play is a victim of isolation and loneliness; and the 
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choral ode provides the only opportunity in the play for someone who 
knows Medea’s plan to try to deter her. p> 


FOURTH EPISODE: Jason enters to confront a Medea feigning humility and 
regret for her earlier anger. She says she should have encouraged his new 
marriage and hopes that they can now be reconciled. He is glad she is finally 
being sensible. She asks him to keepthe children in Corinth. He promises to do 
_ S0, thinking he can probably persuade his new wife, at least. He goes out with 
i the children, who carry the robe and golden headdress for his bride. 


f FOURTH STASIMON: The Chorus say that any hope they had that the children 
_ might live is now gone: Jason’s bride will inevitably try on the luxurious gifts and 
f die. Their sympathy extends even to Jason, who little knows what catastrophe he 
_ brings to his bride and his children. 


i FIFTH EPISODE: The Tutor enters with Medea’s children. The request has 

been granted, and the children may stay. The Tutor is dumbfounded by the moans 
with which Medea receives the news. Left alone with the children, Medea decides 
to spare their lives; then she changes her mind. Torn by the conflict between 
_ love for them and desire for revenge, she sends them into the house, then calls 
them back again tofondle them. She says she now understands the terrible nature 
of the deed she’s about to perform, but will not turn back. Her passion, she says, 
is stronger than her reason. : 
COMMENT: In this scene Medea fully comprehends what she is about 
to do and makes her tragic decision. In a sense, the whole conflict of 
the play is within Medea herself. When permission is granted for the 
children to remain, her suffering is intensified; but that permission was 
granted to a Medea who does not exist: a disguised Medea helping the . 
real Medea to gain her revenge. Her love of her children makes her 
sympathetic, human, tragic—but her love of Jason and her humiliation 
at his desertion touch her deepest and strongest feelings. 
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FIFTH STASIMON: The Chorus say that, though women, they are not incapable 
of wisdom, and assert that childless people are happiest. Children may grow up 
to be blessings or curses and, even if they turn out well, may die, and what 
misfortune is worse than that? 


_ EXODOS: A Messenger comes from the palace to warn Medea to flee; the 
_ princess and Creon have been killed by her magic. She is exultant and tells him 
_ hot to talk so fast; she wants to hear every detail of their suffering, When the 
. children arrived, he says, the household was happy to see the quarrel between 
Jason and Medea ended. Although the princess was displeased to see the children, 
she changed when she saw their gifts. Putting them on, she walked to the mirror. 
The garments burst into flames and she sank to the ground; the servants ran in 
distraction through the house. Creon came in to find his daughter dead and, 
throwing himself on her body, was engulfed by the flames, unable to pull away. 


atid 


_ Medea goes into the house to kill her children immediately, lest someone come 
from the palace and kill them. Cries are heard from within the house and the 
_ Chorus lament the murder, saying that only one other woman, the mad Ino, ever 
3 killed her own children. 

) 


_ Jason comes looking for the children, afraid someone from the palace will seek 
_ vengeance on him and onthem. The Chorus tell him they are dead, and he rushes 
_ to the doors of the house. Medea appears above the house in a chariot drawn by 

dragons; the bodies of the childrenarebesideher. She taunts Jason, saying he’ll 
_ never be able to reachher. He reproaches himself for not having realized what a 
monster she was after the first crimes she committed for him. Medea is 
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him, was Be feeble; this is his Ra He begs to bury his children, t r i 
-at least be allowed to touch or kiss them. Medea refuses to give him any q 
comfort whatsoever and ee ba in the chariot. a 


COM MENT: A great quantity of critical argument has dwelt upa 
Euripides’ introduction of the magical chariot which takes Medea 
away. It is a device similar to the deus ex machina (see General 
Introduction) he uses in many of his plays. This is a device whereby — 
an actor representing a god is lowered from above by a machine; the ~ 
god resolves the action of the play. Such supernatural intrusions are 
certainly not realistic, but neither, for that matter, are the gifts Medea — 
sends to the princess: they, for some curious reason, seem to — 
little critical distress. ¢ 


-As in many other tragedies, the theme in the Medea is revenge. An 
important subsidiary theme is the power of passion to override the — 
rational mind of an individual. A third theme is what might be called — 
the feminist argument for equal rights. Medea explicitly appeals to the ~ 
Chorus of Corinthian women on the grounds that women have an inferior — 
place and limited: rights in society, and they sympathetically second her f 

` arguments. It is worth noting that although the Chorus question Medea’s — 
excessive passion and her headstrong upper clasg actions, Hoy, never y 
question her feminist arguments. p- 


HIPPOLYTUS 
a28 B.C. 


BACKGROUND: The Hippolytus is one of the five plays of Euripides which 
won a first prize in the competitions. He had written a play on the same subject — 
earlier which was severely criticized. Other plays on the same subject have 4 
been written by later dramatists, the most famous being by Seneca (Roman 
playwright, first century A. D.) and Racine (French, seventeenth century). $ 


King Theasus once attacked the Amazons and carried off their queen, Antiope, | B 
by whom he had an illegitimate son, Hippolytus. Later he married sings oo F: 
who became his queen in Troezen. 


CHARACTERS > 


APHRODITE, goddess of love,- enemy of Artemis; she seeks revenge, on 
Hippolytus for his dedication to Artemis. % 


ARTEMIS, peditons of chastity and of the hunt; enemy of Aphrodite, she defend 
Hippolytus. 


THESEUS, King of Troezen, father of Hippolytus. 

PHAEDRA, wife of Theseus, stepmother of Hippolytus. : . TÀ 
HIPPOLYTUS, son of Theseus and Anope, dedicated to chastity. 
ATTENDANTS, companions of Hippolytus. E oe 
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CHORUS, women of Troezen. 

_ NURSE. companion of Phaedra. 

MESSENGER. 


SETTING 


In front of the palace of King Theseus in Troezen (a city on the coast of the 
_ Saronic Gulf, about forty miles east of Argos). A statue of Artemis is on one 
_ side of the stage and a statue of Aphrodite on the other. 


PROLOGUE: The goddess Aphrodite claims great power and respect among 
_both gods and men. Only Hippolytus despises her, scorns love, and refuses 
marriage. Instead of honoring love, as a young man should, he honors Artemis, 
- the virgin goddess, and spends his time hunting. Aphrodite has prepared her 
_ revenge by making Phaedra, his stepmother, fall in love with him. The first 
£ time Phaedra saw him she fell so deeply in love that she had a temple built 
_ for Aphrodite in his honor. She has kept her love secret and is wasting away, 


discover her passion and, with one of the three wishes given him by Poseidon, 
_ Shall kill Hippolytus. Phaedra shall die too, but honorably; her suffering must 
$ be less than that of Aphrodite’s enemies. 
= 


COMMENT: This extremely detailed description of what will happen 
in the play probably is intended to do more than give dramatic irony 
to succeeding scenes. It has been conjectured that Euripides’ earlier 
play on this subject was criticized on the grounds that Phaedra’s 
passion for Hippolytus was distasteful to the audience. In this version, 
by making Aphrodite the instigator who takes total responsibility, 
Euripides makes Phaedra an unwilling instrument of Aphrodite’s 
revenge. It also keeps the focus of the play firmly on Hippolytus; 
later dramatists make Phaedra the main character--in fact, use 
her name for the title. ; 
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On a symbolical level, Aphrodite represents the natural force of 
love. Hippolytus, in denying this force, is a puritan. 


Seeing Hippolytus and his attendants returningfrom the hunt, Aphrodite vanishes. 
Hippolytus proposes that he and his friends sing to Artemis. After they have 
praised her as the most beautiful of goddesses, Hippolytus offers her a wreath, 
which he says came from a meadow so pure that it has never been cut by a ` 
scythe or fed the flocks of a shepherd. Only those who have avoided the wicked 
world and avoided all temptations can pick the flowers there. One of the 
attendants reminds Hippolytus that there is another goddess, Aphrodite, whose 
Service he has neglected. Hippolytus disdainfully avoids her altar; he doesn’t 
like gods who enjoy being worshipped at night. The leader suggests that 
mortals ought to accept what is given by the gods, but Hippolytus merely 
bids Aphrodite “a long farewell,” They all go to dine except the leader, who 
prays to Aphrodite that she forgive the youthful impetuousness of Hippolytus. 


COMMENT: Hippolytus’ pride in his chastity is evident in his 
scornful treatment of the goddess Aphrodite. As a representative of 
adolescent fanaticism, Hippolytus is perhaps unrivalled in dramatic 
PN literature. Although emphasis has been placed on his alleged 
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uproar coming from the house. The Chorus say that Phaedra has hanged 
herself; they themselves have just arrived to mourn for her, and that is all they f 
know. While Theseus and the Chorus lament the death of Phaedra, he notices 

a letter clutched in her hand. In it she wrote that Hippolytus had raped her. — 
In a rage at this violation of his honor, Theseus prays that one of the three JA 
wishes granted him by Poseidon be fullfilled that day: he asks for the death 
of Hippolytus. `Hippolytus returns and innocently asks the cause of Phaedra’s 
death. He is, at first, dismayed by Theseus’ generalizations about the way 
men are betrayed by those they think their friends. Then Theseus turns the — 
argument against Hippolytus, and tells him what the letter contained. Is not — 
_Phaedra’s accusation proved true by her suicide? He taunts Hippolytus with 
false pretensions of superiority, accuses him of hypocrisy, and banishes him. 


- Hippolytus’ answer to his father’s charges is more formal argument than 
passionate denial; he pleads his religious dedication to chastity, his straight- . 
forward manner, his lack of ambition for the throne, and Phaedra’s plain appear- a 
ance. Theseus will neither allow Hippolytus’ oath to be tested nor seers to 
be consulted, and reaffirms Hippolytus’ banishment. 


COMMENT: Hippolytus’ lack of passion in his arguments can partly 
be attributed to Euripides’ characteristic use of formal argument in — 
his plays; it is also, perhaps, appropriate to Hippolytus’ character. 


The serious regard Greek society held for oaths explains why Hippolytus 
does not defend himself by repeating what the Nurse told him, not that a 
his father would believe him. He would have believed the Chorus, — 
but they too respect their oath of silence. Of course, had they broken — 
the oath, Theseus would learn they had lied to him earlier, when 
they said they didn’t know what had happened. Theseus might there- 
fore refuse to believe their altered story and subsequent action 
would remain the same. After the false accusation by Phaedra and 
the violent reaction of Theseus, Hippolytus has the audience’s sympathy. k 


_ THIRD STASIMON: The Chorus say that contemplation of the gods reveals 
soothing order, but contemplation of men only restless change. Doubts fill 


their minds at the sight of a so-much admired young man being driven from 
his home. 


FOURTH EPISODE: A Messenger comes in with the news Hippolytus has been ~ 

mortally injured.. He had gathered his friends and was leaving the country aay 
when, near the beach, a hugh wave deposited a monstrous bull on the beach. _ 

The frightened horses veered into the rocks and upset the chariot Hippolytus — 
was driving. Entangled in the reins, he was dragged among the rocks. The 
Messenger insists the charge against Hippolytus was entirely false. Theseus 
thanks the gods for answering his prayer that Hippolytus be killed. He orders — 
the Messenger to have Hippolytus brought to the palace. The Chorus sing to 


Aphrodite, saying she maddens all her victims; she is the most powerful 
of the gods. Een- ; 


EXODOS: The goddess Artemis appears, calling to Theseus. She demands 
to know why he rejoices at the news of his son’s death, and why he listened 
to a charge not clearly proved true. She tells him that Aphrodite stung his 
wife with her passion; Hippolytus only learned of Phaedra’s love from the Nurse, — 
yet honored his oath to be silent at the cost of his life. Theseus is guilty ~ 
both of false accusation and of refusing to make proper inquiries. 3 
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_ Hippolytus, mortally injured, is helped in. He calls on Zeus to behold what he 
_ suffers after having led a life dedicated to purity; he begs for death that he may 
_be released from pain. Artemis promises to get revenge on Aphrodite, and 
tells Hippolytus that in generations to come girls about to be married in the 
city of Troezen will cut off their hair as an offering to him. She tells him 
and his father to forgive each other, and vanishes. Hippolytus absolves his 
father of murder and dies. 


COMMENT: The device of the deus ex machina (see General Intro- 

` duction) is used at both the beginning and end of the Hippolytus, framing, 
as it were, the actions of men within the confines of the gods’ wills. 
This, apart from its general religious overtones, is especially apt 
in a play celebrating the establishment of the Troezenian cult honoring 
Hippolytus. The play gives the vividness of drama to the practices 
of religion, much in the manner of the stories in the Bible or the 
medieval mystery plays. 


HERACLEIDAE 
[4277 B.C.| 


BACKGROUND: The Heracleidae is a political play written to glorify 
Athens at a time when she was at war with Sparta. Suffering from serious 
dramatic flaws, the play has neither enjoyed popularity nor had much influence. 


Zeus once visited Alcmena in the shape of her husband, Amphitryon, who was 
away from home. As a result of this visit she was to-bear the child, Heracles: 
thus Zeus planned to father a hero who should rule over the race of Perseus, 
from whom both Alcmena and Amphitryon were descended. But Zeus’ wife 
_ Hera delayed the birth of Heracles and hastened the birth of Eurystheus, a 
grandson of Perseus by another line of descent. Thus Eurystheus was born 
before Heracles, and Heracles lost the birthright Zeus had intended for him. 
When a grown man, Heracles went mad and killed his first wife, Megara, and their 
children. (See. Euripides, Heracles.) As punishment, the oracle at Delphi 
= ordered him to serve Eurystheus, who assigned him the famous “twelve labors.” 
After the death of Heracles, Eurystheus tried to kill Heracles’ children by 
- Deianira, his second wife. With Alcmena, Heracles’ mother, they escaped 
and vainly sought refuge in one Greek state after another. Eurystheus has 
constantly pursued them. 


CHARACTERS: IOLAUS: a friend of Heracles. EURYSTHEUS: King of 
Argos, in pursuit of Heracles’ children, COPREUS: a herald of Eurystheus, 
DEMOPHON: king of Athens, who gives refuge to Heracles’ children, MACARIA; 
daughter of Heracles who offers to sacrifice herself to the gods, ALCMENA: 
mother of Heracles. SERVANT: of Hyllus, a son of Heracles, CHORUS: old men of 
Athens, MESSENGER. 
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SETTING: In front of the altar and temple of Zeus at Marathon, a village on 
- the coast 22 miles northeast of Athens, ' 


An old friend of Heracles, Iolaus, says that he has come to Marathon with the 

_ mother and children of Heracles to seek refuge from the pursuit of Eurystheus. — 
Copreus, a messenger from Eurystheus, arrives in pursuit of the children, 
whom he will take to Argos, where they will be killed. The old and feeble 
Iolaus fights with him and is thrown to the ground. = 


I A 
The Chorus of Athenian elders enter and demand to know the cause of the 
fight. After hearing both sides, they conclude that Copreus had no right to enter — 
the country .at all, much less attempt to violate a claim of sanctuary, without — 

' first informing the king of his presence and his ‘mission. ~ 


The king of Athens, Demophon, enters and hears the arguments of both sides. 
He decides to give sanctuary to the suppliants even though it should mean war _ 
~ with Argos: the suppliants are at the altar of Zeus, they are related to him, - 

and the reputation of Athens as a free city is at stake. The herald leaves and 3 
King Demophon prepares to raise an army and to meet the Argives. When the k 
Argive army arrives, Demophon consults the oracles, who tell him to sacrifice 3 


r EN 


a noble maiden to Demeter (goddess of agriculture and vegetation). This angers 
the Athenian citizens, who threaten civil war: why should they fight wars for & 
foreigners, let alone make sacrifices to win such wars? Iolaus offers to give 
himself up to Eurystheus, but Demophon points out that this would not help: - E 
only the children are wanted, for they are a potential threat to Eurystheus’ throne. z 
= 
= 


Macaria, a daughter of Heracles, offers to be the sacrifice Demeter has 
demanded. She argues that the children of Heracles cannot expect others to 
die for them if they: are unwilling to die themselves. Iolaus wants her and her 
sisters to draw = but she insists on making a voluntary sacrifice and is E- 
led away. 3 


A servant of Hyllus, one of Heracles’ sons, announces that Hyllus is nearby 
with a large army and intends to fight the invading Argives. The aged Iolaus % 
prepares himself to join them by donning captured arms hanging in the temple, __ 
and, despite the servant’s protest that he is too old, resolves to fight. He is BS 
able to get out of the temple only with the servant’s help. 


After the battle, the servant returns to announce that not only have the forces 
of Athens been triumphant, but the aged Iolaus was miraculously restored to 
his youth and fought like a great hero. When he first arrived on the battlefield, * 
he had challenged Eurystheus to single combat, but had been refused because he 
was too old. The servant describes the rest of the battle in detail. \ 


a 
g 
When Eurystheus is brought in as a prisoner, Alcmena wants to kill him in 
revenge, but she is told that Athenians do not kill prisoners taken alive in 5 
battle. Realizing that she is determined to kill him, one way or another, — r 
Eurystheus reveals an old propheny that his spirit will always protect Athens 3 
from attacks by descendants of the children of Heracles, and that he is destined — 7 
to be buried on Athenian soil. Hearing this, the Athenians consent to his death. a 
Ky 
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COMMENT: Athens was very proud of her ancient glories; this play 
argues that the sanctuary given to the childrenof Heracles years before 
proves Sparta to be wrong in fighting against Athens, for the Spartans 
are descendants of Heracles. The prophecy about the protective spirit 
of Eurystheus is a warning to enemies that Athens has the gods on her ` 
side. The play also praises Athenian justice and devoutness at a time 
when Athens had a bad reputation for exploiting her allies. : 


ANDROMACHE 
[4267 B.C.) 


BACKGROUND: The Andromache is a political, or propaganda, play attacking | 
Sparta and the Delphic oracle of Apollo, whichhad predicted a Spartan victory in 
the Peloponnesian War. Much criticized for its lack of unity, the play has had 
little influence. It is; however, the source for Racine’s play Andromaque. 


Andromache; the widow of Hector, was given to Achilles’ son Neoptolemus when 
the spoils of the Trojan War were divided. Neoptolemus made her his slave and 
concubine, and they had a son, Molossus. Later, Neoptolemus married 
Hermione—daughter of Menelaus and Helen—who had earlier been betrothed to 

Orestes—son of Menelaus’ brother, Agamemnon. 3 


CHARACTERS: ANDROMACHE, widow of Hector, now slave-concubine to 
Neoptolemus. MAID to Andromache. MOLOSSUS, son of Andromache and 
Neoptolemus. MENELAUS, King of Sparta. HERMIONE, daughter of Menelaus 
and wife of Neoptolemus. NURSE of Hermione. PELEUS, father of Achilles. 
THETIS, a sea-goddess, wife of Peleus and mother of Achilles. ORESTES, son 
of Agamemnon. CHORUS of women. MESSENGER. 


SETTING: in front of the temple of Thetis, in Thessaly (the largest country in 


l Greece; north of Athens). The palace of Achilles is nearby. 


_ Andromache laments her present position as slave in Neoptolemus’ household. 


She once hoped that their son Molossus would grow up to help improve her 
situation, but now Neoptolemus has married Hermione, who accuses Andromache 
of using magic to keep her from having children, and threatens te kill her. 
Andromache has come to the shrine of Thetis seeking sanctuary from Hermione 
and her father, Menelaus, who has come from Sparta to help his daughter get rid 
of Andromache. Andromache’s maid comes to tell her that Menelaus and 
Hermione plan to kiH Molossus, whom Andromache had sent away for safe- 
keeping. She cannot appeal to Neoptolemus, for he has gone to the shrine of ` 
Apollo to beg forgiveness: he had offended the god by his sin of demanding 
satisfaction from Apollo for the death of his father, Achilles. Andromache has 
ordered messengers to go to the feeble King Peleus to beg for help, but they, 
fearing Hermione, have not left. Now she sends her maid on the same mission, 
The Chorus of women recommend that Andromache accept the fact she is a slave 
and leave the shrine. 


Hermione enters the temple and accuses Andromache of trying to usurp her 
place. She threatens to kill her unless she serves as a slave should. Calling 
Andromache a wanton barbarian, she taunts her with having a child by the son of 
the man (Achilles) who killed her husband (Hector). Andromache replies by _ 
accusing Hermione of losing her husband’s love by being a poor wife. Hermione 
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= vows to get Andromache out of the temple and kill her before Neoptolemus 
returns. í 


The Chorus lament the day Paris (who stole Helen and started the Trojan War 
was allowed tọ live: his mother had been warned he would cause trouble fo 
Troy. = 


Menelaus has discovered where Molossus, Andromache’s son, was hidden and 
brings him in. Unless Andromache leaves her sanctuary in the temple, he will 
be killed. She warns Menelaus of the consequences to Hermione if Neoptolemus 
returns and finds his son dead. Menelaus answers that Andromache is only a 
slave and, as such, subject to his orders. She surrenders herself to save her 
son, and Menelaus immediately retracts his promise. Hermione can decide — 
‘whether or not Molossus shall live. He is not ashamed of his treachery and | be 
Andromache says that all Spartans behave dishonorably. : = 


‘COMMENT: The treachery of Menelaus and the speech of Andromache $ 
are intended to vilify Sparta, Athens’ enemy in the Peloponnesian War. 


_ unhappiness. 


Andromache and her son are being led out to be killed when King Peleus enters a 
and demands that Andromache be freed: Menelaus defies him. Peleus delivers — 
a diatribe against Sparta, saying that all their women are wantons, and that — 
Menelaus himself was a weakling not to have killed Helen when he got her back. 

„~ They argue at length, and when Peleus unties the bonds of Andromache, Menelaus 

does not stop him. After Neoptolemus’ return, Menelaus is resolved to state a 

his case before him. " ; E 


The Nurse of Hermione tells the Chorus thather mistress is threatening suicide, E 
for she is afraid Neoptolemus will return and punish her. In a wild state, her 
clothes loose, Hermione enters with a sword in her hand, which the Nurse takes E- 
from her. ; ; t 7 


COMMENT: The dress of Hermione here is usually considered to be 

an attack on what Athens regarded to be Spartan immorality in feminine 4 

dress. bay tate te 
Orestes enters, having come to visit his cousin, Hermione. She tells him her 
fears, blaming her actions on women friends who inflame her jealousy. She adds ~ 
that no house should allow outside women even to visit, for they stir up trouble. 
The Chorus say women should not malignone another. Orestes reminds her that _ 
she was once engaged to him and that only her father’s treachery led to her — 
present marriage. His real reason for being there, he says, is to take her away — 
with him. Hermione is anxious to leave Neoptolemus now, and they leave — 
together, but not before Orestes states that he has brought false accusations 
which will cause Apollo to kill Neoptolemus. “Byles 
King Peleus enters, having heard of Hermione’s flight, and learns that it is 
Orestes who has taken her. He is about to inform Neoptolemus of the plot against — 
him when a Messenger brings in news of Neoptolemus’ death. In Delphi Orestes | 
had spread a rumor that Neoptolemus was there to steal the gold from the temple. 
The townspeople attacked him but he, though wounded, had fought them off. Then 


a voice had come from the temple urging the people to attack again. This time 
he was killed. ; 


COMMENT: ‘This scene is intended to malign the Delphic oracle, — 
which was against the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War. The ~ 
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Thessalians (descendants ae Achilles) were friendly to Athens; hence the 


Saas kindly treatment of Peleus and his family throughout the play. 


The body of Neoptolemus is carried in and the Chorus mourn his death. 


From above, the goddess Thetis appears and proclaims that Andromache is to 
marry Helenus (Hector’s brother) in the city of Molossus, where her son will 
carry on the family line. Peleus will be transformed into a god and will dwell 
= with his wife, the broil Thetis. 


HECUBA 
[4257 B.c.] 


BACKGROUND: -During the Trojan War, the Queen of Troy, Hecuba, sent her 
_ young son, Polydorus, to stay with Polymestor, king of Thrace, where he would 
be safe. A large sum of money was entrusted to Polymestor so the boy would 
not be poverty-stricken if the Trojans lost the war. After the Greeks defeated 
the Trojans, Polymestor killed Polydorus in order toget his money. The Trojan 
women were divided among the victorious Greeks after the war, and Hecuba was 
given to Agamemnon, leader of the Greek forces. 


CHARACTERS: THE GHOST OF POLYDORUS, son of Hecuba and Priam, 
King of Troy. HECUBA, wife of Priam, given to Agamemnon after the Trojan 
War. CHORUS, captive Trojan women. POLYXENA, daughter of Hecuba and 
Priam. ODYSSEUS, King of Ithaca, most famous for his wanderings as he 
attempted to return home after the Trojan War. TALTHYBIUS, a herald of 
Agamemnon. MAID of Hecuba. AGAMEMNON, leader of the Greek forces in 
the Trojan War. POLYMESTOR, king of Thrace, blinded by Hecuba and the 
women. CHILDREN of Polymestor. ATTENDANTS. 


SETTING: In front of Agamemnon’s tent in the Thracian peninsula, across the 


_ Hellespont from Troy. 


The Ghost of Polydorus-appears and tells how Priam sent the living Polydorus to 
Polymestor’s house, and how he was killed and thrown into the sea when 
Polymestor heard that the Trojans had lost the war. The Ghost explains that 
the Greeks are in Thrace now because the spirit of Achilles has demanded the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, Polydorus’ sister, before the ships will have a favorable 


- wind to sail with. The-Ghost vanishes. 


From the tent of Agamemnon comes the aged Queen of Troy, Hecuba, supported 
by her attendants. She is unaware as yet of her son’s murder or of the demand 
of Achilles’ spirit, but she has had dreams which frighten her. Her fears become ~ 
Specific when the Chorus of captive Trojan women enter to tell her Polyxena 
must be sacrificed. When Polyxena is told, she is chiefly concerned for her 
mother;-who has already suffered so much. 


Official news of the sacrifice is brought by Odysseus, and Hecuba reminds him 
that she saved his life when he came as a spy to Troy during the war. She begs 
for her daughter’s life as he had once begged for his, but Odysseus is adamant. 


When Polyxena comes out, she says she would rather die than live the life of a 


Slave; she discourages Hecuba’s desire to die with her. After Odysseus and his 
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attendants have led Polyxena away, the Trojan women lament Sadan: to leave i 
Asia and wonder where they will be taken. 3 


The herald Talthybius comes seeking Hecuba; the sacrifice is over and she is to 
bury her daughter’s body. He tells Hecuba that at the sacrifice Polyxena refused 
to be held by the soldiers, saying she wanted to die willingly, Tearing her robe 
from her shoulders, she exposed her neck andbreast and told the son of Achilles — 

to strike wherever he chose. \ : 


The herald has no sooner left than the body of Hecuba’s son, Polydorus, is brought 
in, having been found washed up onthe shore. When Agamemnon comes in to see 
what is delaying Hecuba, she begs him to avenge Polydorus’ death. He is reluctant 
because the men of the army consider Polymestor their friend. Hecuba says she 
will get her own revenge if Agamemnon will only keep the Greeks trons 
interfering. — 


Hecuba sends an attendant to tell Polymestor to come with his children; she has 
‘a message for them. They arrive and Polymestor offers his condolences at the © 
fall of Troy. He says that her son, Polydorus, is well. She tells him that the — 
Trojans have buried gold near a temple of Athena, and that she wants both him 
and his children to know about-it so they can tell her, son. She says there is also 
gold in the tent, and he goes inwith the children. Inside the tent, Hecuba and the 
Trojan women blind Polymestor and kill his children. 


Oni hearing Polymestor’s cries, comes in and listens to the arguments _ 
of Hecuba and the man she blinded. Polymestor pleads that he killed Polydorus 
lest he should found another Trojan race, thus bringing the anger of the Greeks q 
on Thrace, which sheltered Polydorus. Hecuba arguesthat he killed for the gold, 
and Agamemnon believes her. -Polymestor repeats the prophecies of a Thracian | x 
Seer, who said that Hecuba would be transformed into a dog and would jump into ~ 
the sea, and that Agamemnon and Cassandra would be slain by Clytemnestra, — 
-Agamemnon’s wife, when he arrived home. Agamemnon banishes Polymestor to 
a desert island and the Greeks prepare to sail for home. ; 


COMMENT: Although the Hecuba suffers from lack of unity, the first 
part being concerned with the sacrifice of Polyxena, and the second with 
Hecuba’s revenge, it maintains Hecuba in the forefront throughout. The 
profound grief of Hecuba, which fills the opening scenes of the play, is 
transformed into near triumph after she exacts her terrible revenge and 

i is found justified by Agamemnon. Rhetoricians have greatly admired 
the Hecuba for its many excellent argumentative speeches and its 
intellectuality. The prophecy of the seer, repeated by Polymestor, 
takes the place of the deus ex machina (see General Introduction). 


CYCLOPS, A SATYR-PLAY 
423? B.C.] 


BACKGROUND: The Cyctops is the only complete satyr-play to have survived. 
For characteristics of the satyr-play, see General Introduction, The story is- 
based on Odysseus’ encounter with the Cyclops, Polyphemus, in the ninth book oi - 
the Odyssey. The Chorus of Satyrs and the character of Silenus are Euripides’ — a 
innovations, but the events of the play seeno other great changes in the Homeric 
version. 
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CHARACTERS: SILENUS, an old servant of the Cyclops. CHORUS, Satyrs, 


men usually represented with pointed ears, short horns, and goat legs. Attendants 


on Bacchus (Dionysus), god of wine, they are fond of riotous living and lechery. 


ODYSSEUS, hero of the Odyssey, one of the Greek leaders in the Trojan War. 


_ CYCLOPS, named Polyphemus, a giant with only one eye—in the middle of his 


forehead. COMPANIONS OF ODYSSEUS. 


SETTING: in front of the cave of the Cyclops, at the foot of Mount Aetna in 


Silenus is cleaning the ground with a rake. He addresses Dionysus, saying it’s 
the god’s fault that he has to labor as a slave, instead of enjoying the revels of 
the Dionysian worship. Silenus had once set out with his children, the Satyrs, to 


search for Dionysus and had been shipwreched on the Cyclopes’ coast and 
captured. 


The Satyrs come back from the fields with the Cyclops’ sheep, and Odysseus 
enters, seeking food for his men. Silenus tells him of monsters that inhabit the 
land, but cheers up considerably when Odysseus offers wine in exchange for food. 
Because the Cyclopes do not cultivate the grape, Silenus has developed a 
considerable thirst and resolves to steal food from Polyphemus to exchange. 


- Just then the Cyclops returns and sees Odysseus and his men. Silenus runs into 


the cave and comes out wrapped in bandages; he says he was injured by Odysseus 
and his companions, who tried to steal the Cyclops’ sheep. Both Odysseus and 
the Chorus say he’s lying, but the Cyclops believes him. . 
Odysseus begs to be spared, arguing that he has preserved the temples of the 
gods, but the Cyclops says he only does what he pleases, regardless of gods or 
men—and now it pleases him to cook and eat Odysseus and his men. He drives 
them into the cave. 


Odysseus comes out of the cave after a while and tells about the meal; the 
Cyclops has cooked and eaten two of Odysseus’ fattest men. Odysseus has 
Served him the meal, and afterwards given him wine, to which he was not 
accustomed. Now the Cyclops is drunk, and Odysseus proposes a plan to the 
Satyrs to blind him with a burning pointed timber. 


The Cyclops and Silenus, both drunk, come out of the cave and continue drinking, 
Silenus managing to get about three times hisshare. Soon completely drunk, the 
Cyclops gets the impression that the ugly Silenus is the handsome Ganymede, 
begins fondling him, and carries him off to his cave. iy 


When. Odysseus prepares to drive the brand into the Cyclops’ eye, the Chorus of 


_ Satyrs, who had promised to help, all suddenly develop sprains. Odysseus gets 


his own men to help him execute his purpose in the cave. Blinded, the enraged 
Cyclops rushes out to catch his torturers, but succeeds only in hitting himself 


on the rocks. 


When Odysseus had arrived, he had told the Cyclops his name was Noman. Now 
he reveals his, real name andthe Cyclops recalls a prophecy that Odysseus would 
blind him; he says Odysseus will be punished by being kept from home for many 


‘years. The Satyrs then prepare to leave the island with Odysseus. 


COMMENT: clearly intended to offer an amusing contrast with the 
tragedies which preceded it, the Cyclops makes no pretensions at 
edification. The character of Odysseus, however, is not undignified, and 
in the comments of the Chorus and the Cyclops, Euripides inserts his 
frequently-expressed dislike of Helen for causing the Trojan War. 
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- HERACLES 
422? B.C) 


. 


BACKGROUND: Euripides has modified the usual legends about Heracles in 
this play by inventing the threat of Lycus against Heracles’ family, and by having 
Heracles brought to Athens near the end of his life. ‘ 


CHARACTERS: AMPHITRYON, husband of Alcmena, who was the mother of 
_ Heracles. (Heracles’ father was Zeus.) MEGARA, wife of Heracles; daughter 
of Creon. HERACLES, son of Zeus and Alemena. LYCUS, unlawful king of 
Thebes; he overthrew Creon. THESEUS, king of Athens brought back from 
Hades by Heracles. IRIS, a messenger of the gods. MADNESS, a divine figure 
who causes madness inmen. CHORUS, old men of Thebes. SONS OF HERACLES. 


SETTING: Before the palace of Heracles at Thebes, about forty miles north 
of Athens. Nearby is an altar of Zeus. 


In a prologue filled with genealogical detail, Amphitryon outlines the ancestral 
history of Heracles’ and Lycus’ families. Lycus is ruling Thebes unlawfully 
and is about to kill Amphitryon, and—because Megara is the daughter of the 
lawful king Creon—Heracles’ wife Megara and their children. Heracles ¢annot 
help his family, for he is in Hades engaged in the last of his twelve labors: 
bringing back the monster Cerberus who guards the gates there. The family have 
taken refuge at the altar of Zeus; they are forbidden to enter their palace and | 
are watched too closely for escape. b 


unable to help. Lycus comes to ask how long they are going to try and prolong 
their lives by clinging to the altar. He claims that Heracles has been killed in 
Hades and will never help them. He justifies the proposed slaughter, claiming “aE 
that Heracles’ children will attempt to avenge their grandfather, Creon, by € 
killing Lycus when they grow up. He depreciates the deeds of Heracles, calling t 
him a coward for using a bow instead of a spear. Amphitryon, point by point, l 

argues the other side and asks permission for them to go into exile. Lycus Q 
declares that he is through with words and orders his men to bring logs, stack ` 
them around the altar, and burn the suppliants alive. 


t 
The Chorus sympathize with them and encourage them, but, being old men, are 4 
$ 


Megara refuses to be burned alive: that is a oarda death. She has given up 
hope for Heracles’ return and gets permission from Lycus to dress the children 
in robes of death to face their executioners. The old men of the Chorus have 
stoutly defended Heracles’ family, but, because of their age, can do no more than 
disagree with Lycus and sing in praise of Heracles’ famous labors. z 


Megara returns with the children, dressed for death. She tells of the kingdoms 
Heracles had planned to give each of them and of the brides she intended them to 
marry. As Amphitryon laments the futility of the life he has lived, Megara 
catches sight of Heracles approaching. When Heracles hears the story of Creon’s 
overthrow and Lycus’ plan to kill Megara and the children, he resolves upon. 
revenge. He tells them the reason for his long absence is that in addition to a 
bringing Cerberus back from Hades and imprisoning him, he also brought back 
Theseus, who is now on his way to his home in Athens. With the children ws 
clinging to his robes, he goes into the palace with Megara. Be 


Lycus returns and, impatient at finding only Amphitryon ready, storms into the 
palace to get the others. He is met inside by Heracles, and killed. The Chorus 
sing a joyful song of celebration, but it is interrupted by the appearance of Iris — 
and Madness, hovering over the house. i ad 
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Iris announces that she has come to make Heracles kill his own children by 


_ driving him mad. Hera, Zeus’ wife, is behind the plan: she has hated Heracles 


since birth because Zeus was his father. She also resents his god-like strength 
and wants to humble him. 


COMMENT: Like many of Euripides’ plays, this one falls into two 
parts. Having been raised to the height of triumph when he kills Lycus, 
Heracles is now driven to the depths of despair by Madness, There is no 
real connection between the two parts, and for this reason, the play is 
often criticized for lack of unity. 


A Messenger reports that when the fit of madness fell on Heracles, he believed 
he had to kill Eurystheus, the king who assigned his labors. Moving from room 
to room, he fancied that he was goingfrom country to country. When Amphitryon 


tried to stop him, he thought it was Eurystheus, and his own children those of 


Eurystheus. In his madness he killed his three sons and his wife. When he 
threatened Amphitryon, Athena struck him and he fell asleep. The palace doors 
are opened to reveal Heracles, now asleep and tied to a pillar, surrounded by the 
bodies of his wife and children. Whenhe wakes up, Amphitryon tells him what 
he has done; in his shame he wants to, commit suicide. 


Theseus, king of Athens, whom Heracles had freed from Hades, enters; he has. 
heard that Lycus had overthrown Creon and desires to help overthrow Lycus. 
When he hears what Heracles has done, he asks him to uncover his head. 
Friendship, Theseus says, is greater than any fear he has of pollution from 
someone guilty of kindred bloodshed. Heracles, not easily comforted, says he 
can be welcome to no man; it wouldbe better for him to commit suicide. Theseus 
offers him hospitality in Athens and half his wealth. He argues that even the gods 
commit evil acts, such as forbidden marriages, yet continue to live on Olympus 
and face out their crimes. Why shouldn’t Heracles? Heracles vehemently denies 
this line of argument: such stories of the gods, he says, are merely the inventions 
of poets. A deity, if really such, can have no desires. Finally convinced that it 
would be cowardly to commit suicide, he resolves to go to Athens with Theseus. 
The law forbids him to remain in Thebes or even attend the funeral of his wife 
and children. He asks his father to bury his dead, and, leaning on Theseus, 


- leaves. 


COMMENT: Courage and nobility are the themes of this play. Megara 
in the first half of the play and Heracles in the second are innocent 
victims of powerful, authoritative forces they cannot defeat. 


. SUPPLIANTS 
[4217 B.C.) 


BACKGROUND: Polyneices and Eteocles, sons of Oedipus, were to have 
shared the kingdom of Thebes, but Eteocles banished Polyneices. To regain his 
rights, Polyneices joined Adrastus, king of Argos, in an attack on Thebes. In 


_ the battle both Polyneices and Eteocles werekilled. (See Euripides’ Phoenissae.) 


Creon, who succeeded tothe throne of Thebes, forbade the burial of Polyneices’ 
body and the bodies of the other Argive heroes. (See Aeschylus’ Seven Against 
Thebes.) The mothers of the heroes have brought the heroes’ children to 
Athens—famous for hospitality to outcasts—to seek help from Theseus, king of 
Athens. They want him to force Thebes to surrender the bodies so they can be 


given a proper burial. 
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CHARACTERS: AETHRA, mother of Theseus, King of Athens. CHORUS, 


mothers of the Argive heroes. THESEUS, King of Athens. ADRASTUS, King of 


Argos, defeated in his attack on Thebes. HERALD, from Creon, King of Thebes 


EVADNE, wife of Capaneus, one of the seven heroes who marched against q 
Thebes. IPHIS, father of Evadne. CHILDREN of slain heroes. ATHENA, goddess | 
of war and of wisdom, preserver of the state, protecting deity of Athens. z 


MESSENGER. Guards, attendants, soldiers. 


SETTING: Before the temple of Demeter at Eleusis. (Demeter was goddess of t 
agriculture and of the fruits of the earth: Eleusis was northwest of Athens, on ~ 


the coast, and famous for its religious celebrations.) 


Aethra, mother of King Theseus, has come to the temple of Demeter withan 
offering. She discovers Adrastus there, Argive king who led the attack against 
Thebes, and the mothers and the children of the heroes killed in the battle. They _ 
want Theseus’ help in burying the heroes’ bodies, and Aethra sends a herald to ` 


- Athens to summon him. 


~ When Theseus arrives he questions Adrastus closely and learns that he married 


his two daughters to Tydeus and Polyneices after misunderstanding a prophecy, — $- 


which he foolishly failed to confirm by other means. He was also warned by a 
seer not to attack Thebes, but listened instead to the advice of young men: 
Theseus says he showed more courage than discretion. Adrastus humbly admits 
his mistakes and begs for help. In a speech which argues that reason should 
control man’s actions, Theseus says that lack of reason and excessive ambition 
(hubris) caused Adrastus’ downfall; his conclusionis thathe can see no justifica- 


tion for endangering Athens to help him. Adrastus says he came for help, not 4 t 


judgment, but submits to Theseus’ decision. 


The Chorus and Theseus’ mother come to Adrastus’ support. She points out that 

‘he might well be considered a coward if he refuses to hélp; she adds that he has 
an obligation to justice and to Hellenic standards. Persuaded by them, he 
decides to. put the matter to a vote before the townspeople. 


COMMENT: Theseus might have been a more interesting herohad he 
resisted the emotional appeal of his mother and remained the rigid 
‘logician, but this very inconsistency makes him more human. Besides, 
‘Euripides’ patriotic propaganda would hardly have been served by rigid 
logic—Athens must be shown as just and generous. 


After the citizens are consulted, a message is sent Creon declaring that, unless 
. he permits the bodies to be buried, Theseus will attack. Before the message can 


be sent, a Theban Herald arrives and engages in an argument with Theseus on 
the virtues of despotism. Theseus defends democracy and rule by fixed laws. 


When the Herald declares that Creon will never surrender the bodies, Theseus 
prepares to attack, 


COMMENT: The argument on the virtues of democracy would not only — 
flatter an Athenian audience but would be relevant to the current 
political situation. In 421 B. C. Argos was considering a treaty with 


Boeotia, an enemy of Athens. This play calls attention to the fact that n 
Athens and Argos have a common form of government, antipathetic to 


that of Boeotia (in which Thebes is located). 


After a choral interlude, a messenger announces that Theseus has won the battle ; 


and could have taken the city, buthas stopped his men outside the walls, declaring 
he came only for the bodies. He has given the soldiers a proper burial; the- 


bodies of the slain heroes, he has brought to Eleusis. Adrastus gives a eulogistic 


description of each hero, and the bodies are carried off-stage to the funeral pyre. 
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fcxpateus/- one of the heroes, who had beenkilled by a bolt of lightning from Zeus 
_ while scaling the wall of Thebes, is burned Separately as a consecrated corpse.. 


COMMENT: He had said only Zeus could keep him from scaling the 
walls. His defiance of Zeus in this statement brought his death. His 
` fate is the classic example of hubris. 


_ During the ceremony, Capaneus’ wife, Evadne, appears on a high rock near his 
funeral pyre and throws herself into the flames. Her father, Iphis, who had lost 
a son in the battle at Thebes, is thrown into despair by his daughter’s violent 
death. In a bitter speech he bewails the lonesomeness of old age and denounces 
those who try to extend the span of life. 


From the funeral pyre comes a procession of children carrying urns with the 


- bones of their fathers in them. 


AHN 


“Athena appears, enjoining Adrastus to swear that the Argives will never attack 


Athens; a memorial commemorating this oath is to be erected in Athens. The 
children of the heroes, Athena says, willone day sack the city of Thebes. 


COMMENT: The appearance of Athena seems intended to conclude the 
play with a formal agreement, relating the events of the mythic past 
with those of Euripides’ time. There may be some conflict with the 
earlier statement that Adrastus’ war was foolish: Athena promises’ 
revenge to the sons of the slain heroes. It is just as well to note that 
there is some doubt among experts about what the play means. 


ION 
(417? B.C.)] 


BACKGROUND: Like three other plays by Euripides, the Alcestis, the 
Iphigenia in Taurus, and the Helen, the Ion is a tragi-comedy. Itis thought to _ 
have had a great influence on the Greek New Comedy (see General Introduction: © 


= Comedy). For its melodramatic plot, Euripides uses a little-known story from 


traditional mythology, and changes much of that, thus making surprise and 
suspense part of the dramatic effect. 


CHARACTERS: HERMES, messenger of the gods; also god of eloquence, 
prudence, and cunning. ION, son of Creusa and traditional founder of Ionia, an 


“area on the west coast of Asia Minor. CREUSA, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 


Athens. XUTHUS, husband of Creusa. TUTOR of Creusa. PRIESTESS, in 


Í Apollo’s temple. ATHENA, goddess of war ar and of wisdom, preserver of the 


state, patroness of Athens. C CHORUS, handmaidens of Creusa. ATTENDANT. 


SETTING: 1n front of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 


Hermes appears in front of the temple and tells the past history of Ion: when 
Erechtheus was king of Athens, his daughter, Creusa, was raped by Apollo and 
secretly bore a childinacave. Lest the infant (Ion) be discovered and her shame 
made know, she abandoned it inthe cave, leaving him in his cradle. In the cradle 


_ she left some jewelry. Apollo ordered Hermes to carry the child in its cradle to 
- the temple in Delphi, where he was found and raised by the Priestess. Creusa 


later married Xuthus, but she and her husband were childless. They have now 


come to the uripe to pray for offspring. Apollo plans to give Ion to Xuthus, and 
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to tell Xuthus that he is the father so that Ion can lay claim to the land which is 


his birthright: Ionia. 


COMMENT: The parentage of Ion supplies one of the political 
motives in the play: it helps justify Athens’ claim to sovereignty over 
Ionia. 5 ; 


Ion comes out of the temple to perform his part in the temple rituals, cleaning 
the vestibule. This done, the Chorus (handmaidens of Creusa), enter and sing with 
Ion in admiration of the decorations of the temple. The Chorus want to enter the 
‘inmost shrine, but Ion tells them this is forbidden until a sacrifice has been made. 


They are followed by Creusa, who came to inquire about her child; in talking to 


Ion, she pretends she is making inquiries for a friend seduced by Apollo. He 
warns her not to ask Apollo for information he may well wish to keep secret. 
Her husband, Xuthus, back from consulting another oracle, enters. He tells her 
‘he has been promised that they will not return home childless. Xuthus goes into 
the temple, Creusa to one of the outer shrines. Ion wonders about this woman who 
accuses the god of wrongdoing; he also wonders, how, if the stories are true, the 
gods can expect men to behave better than they-_do. 


COMMENT: in many of his plays, Euripides expresses skepticism 
about the received mythology. The speech of Ion, above, indicates to 
some critics that Euripides intended this play as serious religious 
comment, attacking anthropomorphic religion. 


The Chorus have no sooner finished their prayer to Athena that Xuthus’ request 
for a child be answered than Xuthus rushes out of the temple and tries to kiss Ion, 
The oracle has told him that the first person he meets when he leaves the temple 
will be his son. He believes the oracle and assumes the boy is the consequence 


of a youthful indiscretion. He names the son “Ion?—“the first met.” Ion wishes = 


to know who his mother is, but Xuthus, in his joy, had not waited to hear this. 
Xuthus is anxious to depart immediately so Ioncan claim his heritage in Athens, 
but Ion fears the jealousy of the Athenians and of Creusa; he wants to remain in 
the temple, where he has known happiness and peace. Xuthus says that his 
parentage can be kept secret for atime, so Ion agrees to go to Athens as a guest. 
The Chorus is sworn to secrecy. 


The Chorus lament Xuthus’ new-found son, foreseeing misfortune when Creusa 
discovers his identity. When Creusa returns, she brings her old Tutor. The 
_ Chorus tell her that Xuthus has a son now. -The Tutor Says Xuthus must have 
secretly had a son with another woman, hadhim raised in the temple, and is now 
trying to make her think Apollo is responsible. The Tutor recommends that she 
kill her husband and Ion; he offers to kill Ion himself at the welcoming feast. In 
her anger and unhappiness, Creusa addresses herself to Apollo, accusing him of 
treachery in allowing their son to die or disappear, and yet give a son to Xuthus. 
The Tutor and the Chorus are astonished to learn that Creusa had a child of her 
own. She retells her story to the Tutor and the Chorus. In indignation the Tutor 
recommends she burn down-the shrine of Apollo and then kill her husband and 
Ion. She agrees only to killing Ion. She has two drops of blood from the Gorgon 
(a female monster with serpents for hair: Medusa); one drop can kill, the other 
heals. She gives the first drop to the Tutor to put in Ion’s wine cup. 


The Chorus approve of the murder; they say that if the poison doesn’t work there 
is always the sword or strangling. ; 


An attendant rushes ‘in to warn the Chorus that all has been discovered: during — 


the banquet Ion had a premonition that something was wrong and ordered the 
guests to pour out their wine. A flock of pigeons descended to drink it from the 


ground, and the one drinking Ion’s wine died. He accused the Tutor, who had. 
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“filled the cups, and received a confession. Creusa rushes in, pursued by the 
_ Delphian elders, who had ordered her death. She takes sanctuary at the altar, but 
_ is about to be pulled away and killed by Ion when the Priestess enters. She 
_ brings Ion the cradle in which he was found and tells him it will enable him to 
_ find his mother. Creusa identifies the cradle; Ion is suspicious, but she tells him 
correctly what he will find inside. After they have joyfully embraced, Ion takes 
her aside and suggests that perhaps her story about Apollo was made up to hide 
some indiscretion. Just as Ion is about to consult the oracle, Athena appears. 
__ She says Apollo has not come himself lest indiscreet mention of his past be made. 
_ She confirms that Apollo was the father of Ion, but says that Xuthus is not to be 
told this. Ion will become King, and his children will found Ionia. Creusa and 
Xuthus will have two children, Dorus and Achaeus, who will father the Dorians 
and the Achaeans. Creusa is now reconciled to Apollo. i 


TROJAN WOMEN 
[415 B.C] 


BACKGROUND: The Trojan Women is one of the best anti-war plays ever 
written. Treatment of its theme, however, was more than mere literary exercise 
for Euripides. Written inthe midst of the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.), and 
presented the year after Athens had captured the neutral island of Melos, killed 
all surviving men, and sold the women and children into slavery, the Trojan 
Women reflects Euripides’ disillusionment with the idea of a just and noble 
Athenian democracy. The ruling faction whichinstigated the attack on Melos was 

_ still in power when the play was presented; was, in fact, about to embark on.an 
attack against Sicily where the entire Athenian force was to be destroyed. 

_ Public sentiment at the time may explain why the tetralogy in which the play 
appeared received only second place in the competition of 415. 


The first two plays of the tetralogy were the Alexander and the Palamedes; the 
fourth was a satyric drama, Sisyphus. These plays have not survived, but the 
stories they told and some of Euripides’ attitudes are known. The Alexander is 
concerned with the early life of Paris (also called Alexander). Before his birth, 
his mother, Queen Hecuba of Troy, dreamed that she had given birth to a fire- 
brand whose flames destroyed the city. Paris was therefore left exposed so that 
he should die. Found and reared by shepherds, he grew up to win athletic 
contests held by his father King Priam in his “memory.” After the victory he 
was recognized and accepted as a son by Priam, despite the dire warnings of his 
sister, the prophetess Cassandra, who said he would cause the destruction of 
Troy. (For more information about Cassandra see Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
above.) 
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The Palamedes tells of one of the Greek leaders who sailed to Troy, Palamedes. 
He revealed that Odysseus, another of the leaders, was pretending to be mad so 
he could stay home instead of going to war. In revenge, Odysseus planted a 
forged letter from Priam in Palamedes’ tent. Accused of treachery, Palamedes 
was found guilty and stoned todeath. Evidence indicates the play was favorable to 
Palamedes. r 
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Nothing is known of the Sisyphus, but it has been conjectured that, because satyr 
plays were satirical, and because Sisyphus was sometimes represented as the 
father of Odysseus, this play satirized Odysseus. 
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The Trojan Women takes place just after the successful stratagem of the Trojan 
- Horse, through which, after ten years of siege, Troy finally fell to the Greeks. 


CHARACTERS 

- POSEIDON, god of the sea. 

_ ATHENA, goddess of war and wisdom, patroness of Athens. 

» HECUBA, Queen of Troy, wife of Priam, mother of Hector, Paris, and Cassandra. 


CASSANDRA, prophetess doomed never to be believed. Daughter of Hecuba 
and Priam. 


ANDROMACHE, wife of Hector, a prince of Troy killed by Achilles. 
HELEN, wife of King Menelaus of Sparta, carried off to Troy by Paris. 
TALTHYBIUS, a herald of the Greeks. 
MENELAUS, King of Sparta, brother to Agamemnon, iaateros the Greek forces. 
_ CHORUS, captured Trojan women, young and old, married and single. 
SOLDIERS. 

SETTING 


The battlefield a few days after thefallof Troy. Behind are the partly destroyed 
walls of Troy. To the right andleft are huts in which live the captive women set 
aside for the Greek leaders. 


PROLOGUE: the god Poseidon appears before the walls. He declares that he ~ 
and Apollo built Troy and he still feels affection for it. Its king lies unburied 
now, its gold is being carried to Greek ships, and its holy places defiled with 
blood. The Greek soldiers restlessly wait for a favorable wind. Now that the 
temples are abandoned, Poseidon is leaving the city, submitting to Hera, Zeus’ 
wife, who favored the Greeks. He sympathizes with the women of Troy, who are 
being divided among the conquerors. He calls particular attention to Hecuba, the 
Queen of Troy, who lies before him in the dust, her sons and husband slain, her 
daughter Polyxena recently sacrificed at the demand of Achilles’ spirit (See 
Aeschylus, Hecuba, above), and her daughter Cassandra given to Agamemnon. 


The goddess, Athena, enters. She favored the Greeks to win, but is angry because 
one of them has attempted to rape Cassandra while she clung to Athena’s altar. 


COMMENT: This kind of crime was thought to have brought about the 
many misfortunes which plagued the Greeks after the Trojan War—for 
example, the wanderings of Odysseus and the murder of Agamemnon. 


To gain her revenge, Athena has asked that thunder and lightning, wind and hail, 
Strike the ships. She wants Poseidon to make the seas wild. He promises that 
as soon as the last ship has left the land his full fury will strike. 


COMMENT: The misfortunes of the Greeks following the Trojan War 
were well known to the audience. Euripides’ prologue dramatizes their 
divine origin, giving a viewpoint which imbues the following scenes with 
great irony. j 
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ecuba, who has been sleeping on the ground, awakens. She laments her woes: _ 
no longer is she among the lords of Troy. City, wealth, social position, and 
i most of her family have been lost—nothing is left to her but to endure. She 
_ gazes at the Greek ships and deplores the great disasters they brought, all for 
the sake of the evil Helen. She calls to the other women to come out and sing 
with her as they had in Troy—but different songs. 


PARODOS: Singing alternate verses, Hecuba and the Chorus of Trojan women 
speak of the Greeks preparing to sail, of being separated from one another, of 
their slavery, and of the cities to which they may be taken. / 


FIRST EPISODE: - The Greek herald, Talthybius, enters; and tells the 
women that lots have been cast, and they have been assigned to various Greek 
leaders: Cassandra is to be Agamemnon’s concubine; about Polyxena the herald 
is vague, saying only that she is “to watch Achilles’ tomb”; Andromache, the 
widow of Hector, is to go to Neoptolemus, son of Achilles; Hecuba herself to 
Odysseus. She laments her fate because of Odysseus’ reputation for lying and 
cruelty. 


Talthybius has just ordered his mentobring out the women when he sees flames 
inside the hut. He believes the women are trying to avoid slavery by killing 
themselves, but Hecuba tells him that what he sees is only Cassandra’s torch. 
Carrying a torch, Cassandra comes out of the hut. She sings to Hymen, the god 
of marriage, of her joy in being chosen for a king’s bride; she compares her 
mother’s weeping to her own joy and invites her mother to laugh and join her 
dance. 


COMMENT: cCassandra’s prophecies were regarded as mad ravings. 
because it had been ordained she should not be believed. This reputation 
for a kind of insanity is borne out by the foregoing scene. The scene is 
also a fierce travesty of a marriage hymn—the torch was a symbol of 
Hymen. Her exultation gives dramatic emphasis in these desperate 
moments that no conventional lament could have effected. 


Hecuba recalls her plans for Cassandra’s marriage day—how different from the 
present! She takes the torch from her daughter, remarking that all her griefs 
have not changed her frenzies; she still lacks wisdom. The other women, she 
Says, should answer Cassandra’s bridal song with tears. Cassandra insists 
there will be joy in her marriage: . the axe is waiting which shall kill her and 
Agamemnon, and lead eventually to matricide. 


COMMENT: Cassandra here prophesies the fall of the house of | 
Atreus. When Agamemnon arrives home with Cassandra, his wife, 
Clytemnestra, kills them both. Orestes, Agamemnon’s:son, then kills 
his mother. (See Aeschylus, Oresteia, above.) 

- Even now, Cassandra says, the Trojans are happier than the Greeks. Why did the 
Greeks die? For one woman’s beauty—no one had attacked their towns. They 
died in a foreign land, many fathered children at home they had never seen, and 
their graves are unmourned. The Trojans, on the other hand, died gloriously 
defending their country; they fought near their homes and were buried on their 
Own soil. War is an evil, but there is triumph for those who fight well for just 
causes. Only those who die in sin have cause for lamentation. 
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COMMENT: The sin of the Greeks was hubris, excessive daring, 
going too far. As Poseidon and Athena made clear in the prologue, even 
those gods who favored the Greeks during the Trojan War have turned 
against them now. The episode with Cassandra is the first delineation 
of several Greek outrages told about in this play. Thus, while we see 
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the Trojans suffering, we see the Greeks sinning: our sympathy is 


; with the Trojans, our fear for the Greeks, 


Tailthybius has stood spellbound during Cassandra’s frenzy; he now declares 
that she’d be punished if she weren’t mad. He can’t understand Agamemmon--~ 
he wouldn’t want Cassandra! He bids her walk quietly by his side and lets 
; Hecuba know that someone will come tọ take her to Odysseus. When Cassandra 
hears this she complains that Apollo has betrayed her--he had told her that 
Hecuba would die in Troy. Odysseus, she says, will not get home for ten years. 
After repeating her prophesies regarding Agamemnon, she tears off her 
' prophetic wreaths, consoles herself that she will soon join her father, Priam, 
in death, and goes out with Talthybius. Hecuba falls to the ground, where she 


lies bewailing the futility of her life; her sons, the princes of Troy, have been 


‘killed; her husband murdered at the altar and his city sacked; her daughters 
forfeited to the Greeks; she herself will wear rags and grind flour. 


FIRST STASIMON: ‘The women of the Chorus sing of the golden Trojan horse, 
dragged into the city as, a gift for Athena. The plain where the Greeks camped 
lay silent that night, and in Troy a celebration began to mark the end of the 
war. At night the Greeks came out of the horse and defeated the city. 


COMMENT: None of the choral odes in this play comments on the 
action of the preceding episode. This is not because the women of 
the chorus are insensitive to the misfortunes of individuals, but 
because they are, in a way, protagonists. The individuals who appear 
in the separate episodes of the play do indeed suffer, but they repre- 
sent only a part of the whole. The women of the chorus are preoccupied 
with the fall of an entire city; they call attention to a multiplicity 
of unfortunate fates. 


SECOND EPISODE: Andromache enters, carrying her child. She is riding 
on a chariot piled with loot and on its way to the Greeks. On arrival she will 
become the concubine of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, her husband’s killer. 
In a lament, she tells Hecuba of a new misfortune: Polyxena has been offered 
up as a sacrifice to Achilles’ spirit. Andromache says the dead are better 
off than the living; they cannot know pain or contemplate their mistakes. 
As for herself, her care in life hasbeen to achieve a high reputation as Hector’s 
wife, and now she must go to Neoptolemus’ bed. Is not Polyxena better off? 
she asks Hecuba. Did she ever have to suffer so much? 


Hecuba replies that she has never been on a ship, but has heard that the sailors 
face a storm until it becomes too strong; then they yield. Andromache must 
do the same, honoring her new lord and raising her child among his father’s 
enemies; for someday Troy may be rebuilt. Talthybius returns and tells 
Andromache that the Greeks have ordered her son, Astyanax, killed; he is 
to be thrown from the walls of Troy. Odysseus has instigated the proceeding, 
saying that the son -of Hector may be a danger to the Greeks when grown to 
manhood. Andromache recalls the nights she watched over Astyanax’ childhood 
' sicknesses and then fiercely curses Helen as the cause of Troy’s misfortunes. 
Talthybius gently and reluctantly takes the child from her and goes toward 
Troy. Andromache is set on the chariot again and driven toward the ships. 


COMMENT: As becomes clear by the end of the second episode, 
there is no conventional “plot” developed in this play. The sequence 
of scenes, rather than being based on an order of events, contain an 
ever-increasing intensity of pathos. -The structure of the play is 
episodic. k : 
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SECOND STASIMON: The Chorus sing that this is not the first time Troy 
has been taken. Long ago, in the time of Priam’s father, King Laomedon, 
Heracles, and Telamon defeated the city. Yet the gods did not always hate 
‘Troy. Ganymede, the most handsome of boys was a Trojan and was taken by 
Zeus to be his cup-bearer. And Tithonus, a son of Laomedon, was loved by 
the goddess of the Morning, who carried him to the skies to be her husband. 


THIRD EPISODE: King Menelaus enters, richly dressed and accompanied 
by a bodyguard. He declares that it is indeed a beautiful day on which he can 
get back the woman he fought for. Then he suddenly checks himself and says 
that he came to Troy not for her but for the thief who stole her--Paris, who 


is dead, Helen is now among the captive women, and the Greek leaders have 


given her to Menelaus to do with her what he will. . He has decided not to kill 
her in Troy, but to carry her home and punish her. While the soldiers he sends 
to get her are gone, Hecuba praises the god who is bringing justice. She warns 
Menelaus not to be snared by Helen’s beauty; it would be better if he were not 
to look at her. 


Helen proudly comes from the hut and calmly asks whether she is to live or 
die. If she is to die, she wants only to be allowed to speak first. Menelaus 


_ does not want to hear her, but Hecuba asks not only that she be allowed to speak, 


but that.she, Hecuba, be allowed to answer her, Helen, arguing for her life, 
adduces the history of Paris as the first point in her case. He should have 
been killed at birth because of the prophecy given his mother. When he judged 
Aphrodite more beautiful than Athena or Hera, Aphrodite fulfilled her promise - 
to give him the most beautiful woman in the world, Helen. She is thus only a 
victim of the gods. When Paris came to visit Menelaus, he came with the goddess 
of love’s assistance. Nor did it help matters for Menelaus to sail for Crete 
and leave them alone! Surely this was all Aphrodite’s fault; Menelaus should 
punish her. Helen says she tried several times to lower herself from the 
Trojan walls after Paris was killed, but the Trojans always caught her and 
pulled her back. 


Hecuba says that the story of Paris judging the goddesses is nonsense; and if 
Aphrodite was so anxious to help Paris, why did he have to take a ship? She 
could have wafted him there by simply willing it. What happened was simply 
that Helen saw a richly dressed and handsome man and fell in love with him. ` 
In Troy she always praised the side winning that day. And as forherescape 
attempts, Hecuba asks, why had she never heard of them before? Who caught 
her? Why did she refuse Hecuba’s offers to lead her out of the city? Had 
Helen any shame she would have committed suicide; she certainly wouldn’t 
be appearing well groomed and proud now--she would be crawling. 


Menelaus orders Helen to walk before him toward the Greeks; there are many 
there who long to stone her and she’ll be dead by night. Helen kneels before 
him and embraces him; he weakens and tells the soldiers to escort her to the 
ship. Hecuba warns him that, a lover once, he will love again. He makes no 
promise on this score, but says he will sail on a different ship from Helen. 


THIRD STASIMON: The Chorus sing to Zeus, asking how he would have 
forgotten the many temples built and sacrifices offered up in the city of Troy. 
The men are dead and the women and children have been left to suffer; they 


_ hope death will come soon, and that, like the other captives, the proud Helen 


will never again see her homeland. 


-EXODOS: Talthybius comes back from Troy, carrying the dead body of 


_ Astyanax. Andromache has sailed with Neoptolemus already but has requested 
_ that her son be buried in the shield of his father, Hector. Talthybius leaves 


e body with Hecuba and goes out to dig the grave. Hecuba decries the fear 


\ 
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that led the Greeks to kill the boy. She laments the youth and love he will 
never know, and remembers the nights he slept with her. The women of the — 
Chorus join in her grief while she prepares the body for burial. Hecuba rises 
from her task and says that she has just had a vision of the hand of God, and 
that there was nothing in it but a rod of affliction; prayer and sacrifice are 
all in vain. She bids the women take the child’s body to his grave. Talthybius 
returns and orders the soldiers to set fire to what remains of Troy. Hecuba 
tries to run into the flames and die with Troy, but the soldiers hold her back. Po 
Talthybius has said that the last ships are waiting--with a great crash the towers 


collapse, and the women are led away. ber 
> ve 

ELECTRA : 

‘ [4137 B.C, a 


BACKGROUND: Electra dramatizes the same events as do Aeschylus’ 
Choephori and Sophocles’ Electra. Aeschylus’ version was the second part 
of a trilogy which had profound religious Significance. Euripides emphasizes 4 
the psychological states of his characters. In some respects, Euripides is : 
“correcting” Aeschylus’ moral view. Whether this play was written before 

or after Sophicles’ version has never been proved, but much evidence indicates 

that it was written before, and that Sophocles’ Electra is a dramatic reply 

to Euripides. 


‘When King Agamemnon returned to his home in Argos after the end of the s 


Trojan War, he brought with him as a concubine, Cassandra, a Trojan Princess. S 
Clytemnestra, Agamemnon’s wife, had taken Aegisthus as a lover during her 
husband’s absence. The day Agamemnon returned, he was murdered by Cly- 


temnestra and her lover (See Aeschylus’ Agamemnon). The Electra begins 
Several years later. 


CHARACTERS 
CLYTEMNESTRA, widow of King Agamemnon. = 
ELECTRA, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. ; 
PEASANT, husband of Electra. a 


; ORESTES, brother of Electra. 


PYLADES, friend of Orestes. 
CHORUS, country woman. 


OLD MAN, former servant of Agamemnon. 
X 


MESSENGER. E 


THE DIOSCURI, Castor and Polydeuces, brothers of Clytemnestra and Helen; 


they joined the immortals after their death and appear in the Electra 
as the deus ex machina. i 


-63- Euripides ; 
SETTING 


9 n front of the hut of the Peasant, located on the borders of Argolis, a peninsula 


_ in the northeast of the Peloponnesus. 
_ PROLOGUE: The Peasant, alone on the stage, delivers the prologue, a summary 
_ of the history of Agamemnon’s family. He tells how Aegisthus married Clytem- 
= nestra after the two of them murdered Agamemnon; they now rule Argos. 
_ Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, was sent away for safety by a friend of Agamemnon’s 
_ to Phocis (about ninety miles north). Electra, Orestes’ sister, was kept at 
home and all offers of marriage were refused for her by Aegisthus, who was 
_ afraid a son of hers might avenge Agamemnon. His fears reached such a ~ 
_ pitch he finally decided to kill her, but her mother, Clytemnestra, managed 
to save her life by agreeing she marry the Peasant. (A low-born child could 
= make no claim.) Aegisthus also offered a reward to anyone who killed Orestes. 
_ The Peasant says his family is noble enough, but they are poor. Because he 
_ regards Electra to be far above his station, the Peasant has never consummated 
_ the marriage. ; 


COMMENT: Electra’s marriage to the Peasant is Euripides’ innova- 
tion. In the usual version, she marries the friend of Orestes, Pylades. 
The change increases the pathos of Electra’s situation as a victim of 
Aegisthus. She, like Orestes, is visibly excluded from her patrimony. 
Locating the play in the country rather than in front of the palace also 
daw gives greater realism to the nécessarily cautious return of Orestes. 


Electra comes out of the hut, her head shaved and dressed in rags, carrying — 
= a water pitcher. She performs these menial tasks to remind the gods of 
_ Aegisthus’ insults. Her husband hates to see so high-born a lady do such work, 
but she has great respect for his kindness and wants to help him as much 
as she can. 


COMMENT: This scene helps to humanize the traditional represen- 
tation of an Electra outrageously obsessed by revenge. However 
monstrous she may seem later as the accessory in her mother’s 
murder, her kindness to her husband and her respect for his virtues 
remain as the first impression of her character. 


Electra goes to the spring and the Peasant to the fields. A moment later, 
_ Orestes and Pylades enter. They have comefrom Phocis to avenge Agamemnon’ s 
= murder. The night before Orestes left a lock of his hair and made an offering 
on his father’s tomb and is now seeking Electra. When he Sees her returning 
with water, he thinks she is a servant and approaches to make inquiries. As 
= Electra comes in, she sings of the death of Agamemnon, of the unknown fate 
_ of her brother, and of the cruelty of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 


COMMENT: Aeschylus’ version made Clytemnestra chiefly respon- 
sible for the death of Agamemnon; Euripides places the blame chiefly 
3 x on Aegisthus. Euripides also-emphasizes much more the illicit love 
of Clytemnestra. 

_ PARODOS: The Chorus of country women come in to tell Electra that all 
_ the women are expected to attend a sacrifice in Hera’s temple in three days. 
Electra says she lives only for her misery; fine clothes and dancing are not 
for her. The women try to overcome her reluctance, but she can now liv 

= only like a wanderer, outcast by gods and men. 

r 
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FIRST EPISODE: Orestes and Pylades approach the women, to the great 4 
alarm of Electra. Orestes says he has brought a message from her brother. ` 
He is alive and well and desires to know how she is faring. No longer alarmed, 
or shy about answering his questions, she tells of her chaste marriage. He 
. learns that she is willing to help Orestes kill their mother with the same axe 
she used to kill their father. Electra compares her own poverty and isolation 

` to the oriental splendor in which Clytemnestra lives. In the palace, the blood = 
of Agamemnon still stains the wall, and Aegisthus rides in Agamemon’s chariot 
and carries his scepter. When drunk, he throws stones at Agamemnon’s grave i 
and taunts Electra with the absence of her brother. She too wonders why Orestes 

has not returned, and when the Peasant enters, he asks her whether her brother 
even knows the way his father died. 


+ 
L 


After Orestes meets the Peasant, he is invited into the hut. Amazed at the high ` 
praise Electra has given her husband, Orestes generalizes about the nature of 4 
virtue. Neither birth, wealth, poverty, nor skill in arms give a man nobility— 
only by their actions can men be judged. 


Electra rather \sharply rebukes her husband for inviting such aristocrats into 
their lowly hut, but he replies that if they have genuine nobility, they’ll be content 
with what is offered. She orders him to have Agamemnon’s foster father bring 
more food. He will want to see the strangers, too, for he had saved Orestes | 
years before and will enjoy news of him. xi 


FIRST STASIMON: The Chorus sing of Achilles, who went with Agamemnon 
to Troy. Hephaestus (god of fire) made the armour for Achilles, and it was 
carried to him by the Nereids (the 50 daughters of Nereus, one of whom was 
Thetis, mother of Achilles). The shield was brilliantly wrought gold; it dazzled 
the eyes of the enemy. Agamemnon, the leader of many warriors like Achilles, 
was murdered by Clytemnestra. May the gods punish her! 


COMMENT: A characteristic feature of the late plays of Euripides 

is the irrelevance of the Chorus’ remarks. The stasimon above makes 

no comment on either the action or the characters; only at the end is it 

awkwardly related to Clytemnestra. One explanation is that ina 
melodrama such as the Electra, the audience is expected to interest 

itself in exciting action and flamboyant characters; there are no major 

ethical issues for the Chorus to comment on. This is not social 

drama, either, as Euripides presents it, and the Chorus has no particular 

involvement in the action’s outcome. i 


SECOND EPISODE: The Old Man, who had been Agamemnon’s foster father, 
and who had taken Orestes to Phocis, enters, laden with food. Having stopped 
at Agamemnon’s tomb and seen the hair and sacrifice there, he suggests that 
Orestes left them, for no one else would have been so reverent. Electra replies 
that such “clues” mean nothing: a man’s hair would be different from hers. 
And why should her brave brother come by stealth? She also denies the Old 
Man’s suggestions that Orestes could have left a footprint or might.still have —__ 
some article of clothing she would recognize. ae $ 

COMMENT: Each of the clues to Orestes’ identity mentioned by _ 
the Old Man were used by Aeschylus in his recognition scene in — 
the Choephori, and the scene here is clearly a criticism of the older — 

dramatist’s techniques. ¢ 


When Orestes and Pylades come out of the hut, the Old Man recognizes Orestes  _ 
by a scar on his forehead, acquired asa child while chasing a fawn with Electra, $ 
Electra and Orestes embrace, and the Chorus say that now her turn has arrived 
for victory. Orestes asks whether he has any friends left who can help. The a 


- 
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= Old Man tells him he will-not only have to act alone, but that he’ll never succeed — 
_ if he tries to kill Aegisthus and Clytemnestra inside the palace. However, 
_ Aegisthus is preparing oxen for a sacrifice at his estate. There, Orestes 
= will be invited to the feast and can kill him at the first opportunity. Aegisthus’ 
_ slaves, the Old Man cynically comments, will support the victor in the fight. 


= Clytemnestra is not going to the feast for fear of the citizens’ reproaches; 
= Sheis hated for her crimes. Electra proposes that Clytemnestra be told Electra 
- has a child, and when she comes to see her low-born grandson, they can strike. 


f COMMENT: A further criticism of Aeschylus’ realism is implied 
mit in the sensible comment of the Old Man that the murders would not 
> succeed in the palace. 


Of the three Greek plays representing Orestes’ revenge, the character 
of Orestes is weakest in Euripides’ version. He delays inordinately 
long, presumably out of caution or fear, to reveal his identity; he 
leaves the planning of the murders to the Old Man and Electra. He 
is not.a coward, however; he is irresolute, and this makes an effective 
contrast to the determination of his sister. 


= Orestes prays to his father for aid; Electra reminds him it is time to act. 
She warns him that if he fails to kill Aegisthus, she will commit suicide. 


_ SECOND STASIMON: The Chorus sing of a lamb with golden fleece that Pan 
brought to the flocks of Atreus; but his brother Thyestes stole the lamb, with ` 
the help of Atreus’ unfaithful wife, and gained the throne. To punish men for 
- Such quarrels, Zeus reversed the course of nature: great heat and drought 

-~ ensued. Such tales of punishment make men listen to the gods, yet Clytemnestra 

failed to listen when she killed her husband. 


s 


THIRD EPISODE: Loud cries are heardinthe distance and Electra comes out 
of the hut, A messenger brings the news that Aegisthus is dead. After graciously 
welcoming Orestes and Pylades to his feast, he attached no significance to 
their refusal to purify themselves after they explained they had already done 
so. Orestes was invited to make the actual sacrifice of the bull, and Aegisthus 
examined the entails for signs of the future. He learned from them that a 
stranger would be treacherous. Orestes reassured him and called for a cleaver 
‘to finish the sacrifice. While Aegisthus examined the entrails further, Orestes 
killed him from behind with the cleaver, severing his spine. The Chorus and 
Electra joyfully celebrate the death of Aegisthus. 


VE ONE: 


Orestes and Pylades are welcomed by Electra as they enter with the body 
of Aegisthus. Electra is reluctant to follow Orestes’ suggestion that the body 
be exposed to the beasts of prey, but she stands above it and rehearses her 
grievances: even after marrying Clytemnestra he did not rule in his house; 
he ‘made orphans of Agamemnon’s children; he relied on wealth; and he had 
an effeminate beauty. She turns disdainfully away from the body, and Orestes 
has it carried into the hut so Clytemnestra will not see it. 
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When they see Clytemnestra approaching in her chariot, Orestes doubts that 
he can kill his mother; he says the oracle of Apollo was foolish in ordering 
him to murder. Electra encourages him, taunts him with unmanly timidity, 
tells him men can be no wiser than the gods. Orestes goes into the hut as 
Clytemnestra enters, surrounded by gorgeously dressed Trojan attendants, 
= who she says are compensation for her lost daughter (Iphigenia). 


COMMENT: im the remainder of this scene, although both mother and) 
daughter argue their causes, they are remarkably subdued: Clytemnestra 
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because she is genuinely remorseful and desires a reconciliation, S 
Electra because she does not want her mother to leave before being a 
lured into the hut. : 4 


-Clytemnestra justifies her murder of Agamemnon by saying he had killed 5 
their daughter Iphigenia for an unworthy cause--the Trojan War. Why should j 
her daughter have been sacrificed to get Menelaus’ wife back? And whenhe 
returned from the war he brought back a second bride, his mistress Cassandra. 


At the invitation of Clytemnestra, Electra voices her grievances: Clytemnestra, ~i 
she says, is famous for her unfaithfulness--no sooner had Agamemnon departed 

than she was beautifying herself. She never wanted Agamemnon home. Besides, f 
if her complaint is against Agamemnon, why are Electra and Orestes cut off 
‘from their patrimony? Clytemestra promises to oppress her no longer; she i 
goes inside the hut to perform the sacrifices for the infant. Electra says 
she’ll make a fitting sacrifice indeed! 


COMMENT: The rags of Electra make a strong contrast to the 
gorgeous equipage of Clytemnestra in this scene, emphasizing Electra’s 
poverty. The quiet patience of Clytemnestra and her wistful remorse 
emphasize Euripides’ view that Orestes and Electra were not justified 
in their murders--not that . Aeschylus and Sophocles approved of s 
matricide, but they give it more emotional justification. `‘ 


THIRD STASIMON: The Chorus say that ‘misery is changing sides; now 
justice comes to Clytemnestra. 


EXODOS: Cries are heard from Clytemnestra; Electra and Orestes come from a 
the hut spattered with her blood. The bodies of both Clytemnestra and Aegisthus 7 
are brought out, and Orestes laments the punishment he will suffer for these 
murders. Electra too laments her misfortunes to come, and Orestes charges 
her with changing like the wind because it had been she who urged the deed. 


From above, the Dioscuri (Castor and Polydeuces, immortalized brothers 
of Clytemnestra and Helen) appear as the deus ex machina. They say Clytem- 
nestra has been justly punished but that they were wrong to kill her. They 
imply that Apollo was wrong to order her death, but declare they will not speak 
against the god. They reveal that Electra is to marry Pylades; Orestes is to 
go into exile and will be pursued by the Furies and driven mad. He is to go 
to the image of Athena in Athens; a trial will be held on Ares’ Hill and the 
precedent will be established that if equal votes are given, the accused is acquited. 


The citizens are to bury Aegisthus. Menelaus and Helen are to bury Clytemnestra, 


The Dioscuri also reveal that Helen was never at Troy; only a phantom was A 
seduced by Paris. The real Helen was safely in Egypt (see Euripides’ Helen). 
Orestes and Electra tenderly say farewell to one another, and the Dioscuri, 
before they vanish, warn against doing injustice, 4 n 
COMMENT: Euripides’ interest in the psychology of his characters 
and the violent actions representéd have led many to call the play a 
melodrama. Since it was not an integral part of a trilogy, the exodos 
ties up loose ends by narrating what will happen, and the ending is, E. 
ultimately, happy. There is some criticism of Apollo and the institution 
of the oracle running throughout the play, but this is not developed 


systematically. i 
\ 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
(414? B.c.] 


BACKGROUND: Like three other plays by Euripides, the Alcestis, the Ion, 
and the Helen, the Iphigenia in Taurus is a tragi-comedy. The action is melo- 
dramatic; depending on romantic and sensational incidents, rather than character 
and development of serious subject matter. For this play Euripides drew 
upon a tradition that Iphigenia was not actually sacrificed at Aulis by Agamemnon 
(See Aeschylus, Oresteia, above), but was saved by Artemis and made a priestess 
in her temple. : 


6 CHARACTERS: 
 IPHIGENIA, daughter of Agamemnon. 


ORESTES, son of Agamemnon. 
- PYLADES, friend of Orestes. 
THOAS. King of the Taurians. 
ATHENA, goddess of war and of wisdom, preserver of the state. : 
CHORUS, captive Greek Women, attendant on Iphigenia in the temple. 
_ HERDSMAN. 

MESSENGER. 

SETTING: 

Before the temple of’ Artemis in Tauris. - A bloodstained altar is visible. 


Iphigenia appears before the temple dressed as a priestess and tells how she 
comes to be there. When the Greek fleet on its way to Troy was becalmed at 
Aulis, the prophet Calchas reminded Agamemnon that he had once promised to 
give Artemis the most beautiful creation of the year; that year Iphigenia had 
been born. Odysseus got her away from home by telling Clytemnestra, her 
‘mother, she was to marry Achilles, As she was about to be sacrificed, Artemis 
snatched her away and substituted a deer. Conveyed through the air to Tauris, 
Iphigenia was made a priestess. 


COMMENT: This version of the sacrifice of Iphigenia is often 
compared to Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in Genesis. Both stories, in 
the history of religion, have served the etiological purpose of explaining 
the cessation of human sacrifices. 


In Tauris, the fierce king Thoas has ordained that all fugitive Greeks be 

sacrificed in the temple. Iphigenia is to perform rites preliminary to the actual 

Sacrifice. She is troubled because she has dreamed that she was home in Greece, 

and that an earthquake destroyed her father’s house, leaving only one pillar. 
- Over that pillar she performed the rites of Artemis, preliminary to a sacrifice. 
_ She interprets the dream to mean that Orestes, her brother, is dead. 
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Iphigenia goes into the temple, and Orestes and Pylades enter cautiously. 


~. Orestes, still pursued by the Furies for the murder of his mother, has been 


told by Apollo to steal the statue of Artemis from the Taurians and take it to 
Greece; this task is to end the Furies’ pursuit. Pylades recommends that they 
wait until dark—they leave the stage to hide. 


Iphigenia and the Chorus come out of the temple and lament the death of Orestes. 


A Herdsman comes in to tell Iphigenia to prepare for a sacrifice: he and his 
companions had driven their cattle to the sea that morning to wash them and two 
© Greek strangers were there.. One of these strangers began raving about the 
Furies pursuing him. Believing the bulls to be Furies he set about killing them 
with his sword, and the herdsmen had stonedhim. When he collapsed, the other 


warded off the stones until his friend’s recovery; whereupon they both attacked 


the herdsmen, who scattered. Finally, the two fell exhausted and the herdsmen 
captured them. They were takento King Thoas, who ordered them sacrificed. 


After the herdsman departed, Iphigenia says that the two Greeks will find 
her relentless; she used to be gentle to those about to be sacrificed, but now that 
Orestes is dead, her heart is hardened. Ina sudden burst of passion, she 
denounces human sacrifice, saying the Taurians, who love’ bloodshed, falsely 
accuse the goddess of desiring it. Gods are not evil, she says. 


COMMENT: One of Euripides’ favorite themes was attacking anthropo- 


morphism (giving human characteristics to divine beings) in Greek ~ 


mythology. Along with Plato, he added goodness to the mystery of deity. 


The Chorus wonder why the two Greeks set sail, and how they managed to pass 
the dangerous rocks. They wish Someone would come to free them from slavery 
and take them back to Greece. 


_ Orestes and Pylades are brought in to Iphigenia to be prepared for the sacrifice. 
Iphigenia questions Orestes about Greece, and, although he does not reveal his 
identify, he tells her Orestes is still living. She offers to spare one of them if 
he will carry a letter to Greece. Orestes insists on being the one to die. While 
Iphigenia is in the temple writing the letter, Orestes and Pylades speculate about 
her identity: she would not have been so moved to hear of Greece had she no 
stake in its fortunes. Pylades refuses to let Orestes die alone; he is married to 


Electra (Orestes’ sister) and would be accused of killing Orestes to get his © 


estate. Orestes tells him to go back home and beget children to ensure the 
perpetuation of his line; he, for himself, is ready to die; such are the misfortunes 
bequeathed by Apollo, who has deceived and betrayed him. 


When Iphigenia comes out of the temple, she reads the letter to Pylades lest it 
should be lost. It is addressed to Orestes; Pylades delivers it immediately. 
After a happy scene of reunion, Iphigenia learns that Orestes has been sent by 
Apollo to steal the statue of Artemis. Iphigenia proposes a plan for their escape; 
She will claim that the two Greeks are polluted by bloodshed and must be 
cleansed in the sea. The statue, profaned by their presence, must likewise be 
cleansed in the sea. They willgonear to the place where Orestes’ ship is hidden 
and flee from there. Iphigenia promises to take the captive women of the 
chorus with her and they agree to remain silent. 


The Chorus tell how they dislike serving Artemis and sing of their return home. 


King Thoas approves Iphigenia’s plan to cleanse the statue and the two Greeks... 


She orders that the townspeople be told to stay in their houses and that Thoas and 
his retinue cover their faces, so the sight of the strangers will not pollute them. 


Orestes and Pylades are put in chains and join a procession to the seashore. — 


A 
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genia carries the statue of Artemis, and the Chorus sing a hymn to Apollo as 
they ceremoniously depart. 

ab, 
A messenger rushes in to tell the king that Iphigenia and the two strangers are 
_ trying to escape. There has been a fight near the boat, which has Sailed, but, on 
_ reaching the harbor’s mouth, been driven towards the rocks. If the king hurries 
_ and the wind does not change, he can probably capture them. Thoas commands 


_ his people to follow; he tells the captive women they will be punished when he 
returns. - 


a Athena appears from above and tells Thoas not to pursue; the gods are with 
_ Orestes. She calls to Orestes at sea and tells him to return for the captive 
__ women. When he arrives in Greece he shall build a temple to the Taurian 
Artemis, where Iphigenia shall be the priestess. At the annual celebrations a 
_ little human blood is tobe drawnin memory of the original Savage rites. 

COMMENT: with the words of Athena, Euripides celebrates the 
origin of the Taurian Artemis inGreece and explains the rites performed 
there. As etiology, the play explains the substitution of a symbolic act 
for actual human sacrifice. 3 


HELEN 
[412 B.C.] 


BACKGROUND: Like three other plays by Euripides—the Alcestis, the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, and the Jon—the Helen is a tragi-comedy. The sympathy for 
Helen and the frivolous attitude toward the Trojan War are opposite to Euripides’ 
_ attitude toward the same subjects in his tragedies. 


_ CHARACTERS: HELEN, wife of King Menelaus. TEUCER, a Greek warrior 
_ who fought in the Trojan War. CHORUS, captive Greek women, attendant on 
Helen. MENELAUS, King of Sparta. THEOCLYMENUS, King of Egypt. 
THEONOE, sister of Theoclymenus. PORTRESS. SERVANT. THE DIOSCURI, 
_ the deified heroes, Castor and Polydeuces, sons of Leda and Tyndareus, brothers 
of Helen. ; : 


SETTING: in front of the palace of King Theoclymenus in Egypt. The palace 
is near the mouth of the Nile. Nearby is the tomb of Proteus, the father of 
_ Theoclymenus. 


Helen is seeking sanctuary at the tomb of Proteus from Proteus’ son, Theo- 
= clymenus, now king of Egypt, who wants to marry her. Her explanation of events 
_ which led her to Egypt begins with the judgment of Paris—he had adjudicated 
Aphrodite more beautiful than Hera or Athena: Aphrodite had promised him the 
world’s most beautiful woman if he woulddoso. Helen, Menelaus’ wife, was this 
woman. Hera, furious that she had not won, substituted a phantom for Helen. 
_ The real Helen was carried by Hermes to stay with King Proteus of Egypt, 
_ whom Zeus believed to be the most virtuous man living. Proteus has died, and 
_ to avoid marrying his son, Helen is seeking sanctuary. She says that the Trojan 
War was instigated by Zeus to rid the world of excess population. 


_. COMMENT: The version of Helen’s life which Euripides uses in this 
play was apparently put forth by a cult which worshipped Helen some 
time previous to the fifth century; its adherents desired to free her 
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name from the many disreputable charges which had grown up around 
it. Stesichorus, a sixth century B.C. poet, used this version. 


Teucer, a Greek Warrior who fought at Troy, enters in search of the prophetess 
Theonoe. From him Helen learns that her mother Leda has committed suicide, 
that her brothers are dead, that the Trojan War has been over seven years, that 
the Greek fleet was scattered by astormon its way home, and that Menelaus has 
been given up for dead. Shedoes not reveal her true identity to Teucer, although 
- he is astonished at her likeness to the Helen he saw at Troy, and whom he hates. 


Helen tells him to leave without seeking the prophetess, for the king of Egypt. 


kills all Greek visitors. l 


The Chorus of captive Greek women enter and join Helen in lament over the bad 
news she has just received. Helen says she must have been born to be a monster 
to the world. Hadn’t her mother Leda been seduced by Zeus in the form of a 
giant swan? Hadn’t she been born enclosed in an egg? She has lost her good 
name although she has never sinned; she is an exile among barbarians, without 
husband and family; and, if she ever returns to Greece, she will be blamed for 
the sins of the phantom. She resolves to commit suicide. The Chorus advise her 
to coņsult the prophetess Theonoe to confirm the news Teucer brought before 
doing anything rash. Still blaming her beauty as the cause of her misfortunes, 
Helen goes into the palace with the Chorus. 


Alone, and dressed in rags, Menelaus enters. His ship has been wrecked; he and 
the phantom Helen have escaped with several of the sailors. He knocks at the 
palace gate to find out where he is, and the portress informs him that he’ll be 
killed if the king hears of his presence. She also tells him that Helen (the true 


Helen) has lived there since before the Trojan War. Menelaus decides not to ~ 


leave, believing his name sufficient to get him food. That there is a Helen 
living there he dismisses as a coincidence. 


Theonoe has told Helen that Menelaus is alive and will arrive in_Egypt at the end 
~ of his wandering. Discussing this with the Chorus as they come out of the palace, 
Helen sees Menelaus. They recognize one another, but Menelaus refuses to 
believe her story of the phantom. A messenger, who is an old servant of 
Menelaus, comes to tell Menelaus that Helen has ascended into the air laughing 

at the Greeks, who have fought the Trojan War for a phantom. He is relieved to 
- see Helen in front of the palace, and tells her he didn’t know she could fly. His 
words have confirmed Helen’s story of the phantom, and she and her husband 
have a joyful reunion. 


Menelaus sends the messenger back to tell the others what has happened; they 
are to wait on the beach until Menelaus shall have got Helen away from the 
palace. Helen says they don’t have a chance of getting away without the connivance 
of Theonoe. If they fail to escape, they swear to die together. Theonoe comes 
out of the palace, already aware of Menelaus’ presence there. She says that 
Hera has decided to let them get safely home, but Aphrodite is angry, fearing 
the Greeks will discover she bribed Paris with Helen to sway his judgment. 
Theonoe tells them that whether they get home or not is up to her, and, to 
protect herself, prepares to send a servant to tell the king of Menelaus’ presence. 


But both Helen and Menelaus plead with her in the name of her illustrious 


father, and in the name of justice, to let them go, and she decides to tell her 


brother nothing. Urging them to pray to Aphrodite and Hera, she returns to 


the palace. 


Helen proposes a scheme for their escape. She will pretend that Menelaus is 
a messenger who saw “Menelaus” die. She will go into mourning and ask for a 
Ship, that the funeral may be held at sea. Menelaus’ sailors will take command 
of the ship and everyone can return home in it. ; 
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The Chorus lament the many who died in the Trojan War for a phantom sent by 
Hera. How can mortals believe in or trust the gods? À 


= King Theoclymenus comes in from hunting. He has heard that a Greek is in 
Egypt, and when he sees that Helen is not at the tomb believes that she has 

escaped. Then Helen comes out of the palace dressed in mourning, and she 
_ convinces Theoclymenus tHat Menelaus is dead. He grants the request for a 
_ funeral ship, and Menelaus is put in charge of the arrangements. Helen agrees 
_ to marry Theoclymenus as soon as the funeral is over. 


The Chorus say that when the goddess Persephone was abducted by Hades, her 
mother, Demeter, was so unhappy that she caused all vegetation to die on earth. 
Zeus cured his mother’s (Demeter’s) unhappiness by sending the Muses to cheer 
_her with music, and Demeter soon began to sing herself. 


COMMENT: This highly irrelevant song of the Chorus is apparently 
intended to be no more than an entertaining interlude. They make no 

we comment on the action, thus maintaining the suspense at a crucial 
point. 


Helen, Menelaus, and Theoclymenus come out of the palace. All is arranged for 

the funeral: Menelaus is armed and the Egyptian sailors have been ordered to 

obey him. King Theoclymenus, thinking of his imminent marriage, goes into 

the palace. Menelaus prays to Zeus for luck, and he leaves with Helen and 
_ their attendants for the ship. 


_The Chorus hope they have a speedy voyage and a happy return to Greece. 


A messenger rushes in to tell Theoclymenus that Helen and Menelaus have 
escaped. The messenger had been on the boat, which took the shipwrecked 

- companions of Menelaus to the funeral, and on a word from Menelaus, they took 
out swords and killed the Egyptian oarsmen. A few jumped overboard and swam 

_ to shore. Theoclymenus strides toward the palace, intent, because she betrayed 
him, on killing his sister. He is stopped by a servant, who tells him that it is 
King Theoclymenus who is in error. .Theoclymenus is about to kill the servant, 
when the Dioscuri (Castor and Polydeuces) appear from above. They tell him 
. that Helen’s departure is according to the will of the gods. They say that Helen 
will get safely home and, after her death, will achieve fame as a goddess—as 

f have they, the Dioscuri. 


COMMENT: As is“characteristic of a tragi-comedy, the Helen has 
no tragic theme, nor does it put forward any serious intellectual 
argument. It mocks the gods, but does not attack religion. The mis- 
fortunes represented are pathetic but not tragic; the ending is relatively 

:- happy for everyone. The plot is melodramatic and kept lively to the 
very end, when Castor and Polydeuces appear, interesting in themselves 
and neatly ensuring the safety of Theonoe, 
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BACKGROUND: The Phoenissae was one of Euripides’ most popular plays 
among the ancients. The play is unique for its large cast and the range and sweep 
of its incidents. Euripides has altered the usual version of the story of Oedipus 
by having Jocasta still alive, and Oedipus still in Thebes, when their sons are 
killed. 2 


CHARACTERS: OEDIPUS, former King of Thebes. JOCASTA, Oedipus’ 
mother and wife. ETEOCLES, now king of Thebes, son of Oedipus. POLYNEICES,- 
‘brother of Eteocles, exiled. ANTIGONE, daughter of Oedipus. CREON, brother 
of Jocasta. MENOECEUS, sonofCreon. TEIRESIAS, a blind prophet. CHORUS, 
Phoenician maidens. SERVANT, attendant on Antigone. -.MESSENGERS. 
DAUGHTER OF TEIRESIAS. GUARDS. 


SETTING: in front of the royal palace in Thebes. 

Jocasta comes out of the palace alone and laments the day Cadmus founded 
Thebes: from him sprang Laius, Jocasta’s husband, who sought aid from Apollo’s 
oracle because he was childless. The oracle warned him to remain childless, 
for his child would kill him. Hehad a child, nevertheless, after going to Jocasta 
while drunk, and when the child was born, he told a shepherd to pierce the child’s 
ankles with thongs, tie them, and leave him outside to die. (Oedipus means “he 
of the swollen ankles.”) He was found by a shepherd and taken to Corinth, whose 
king, Polybus, raised him as ason. When grown, Oedipus suspected that Polybus 
was not his father and went to consult the Delphic Oracle. On the way he met 
Laius going to Corinth and was told to get out of the road. He refused. A fight 
ensued and Oedipus killed Laius. After Laius’ death, the Sphynx brought plagues 
on Thebes; relief would come only when the riddle of the Sphynx was answered. 


COMMENT: The riddle: What walks on four legsin the morning, two 
legs at noon, and three legs in the evening? Answer: Man, who crawls 
as a child, walks upright as an adult, and uses a cane in his old age. 


Creon offered Jocasta as a bride to anyone who answered the riddle. By chance, 
Oedipus answered it and married his own mother. They had two sons, Eteocles 
and Polyneices, and two daughters, Ismene and Antigone. When Oedipus 
discovered Jocasta was his mother he blinded himself. His sons kept him 
confined within the’ house after they grew up, hoping all would be forgotten. 
Oedipus, unhinged by his misfortunes, delivered a curse on his sons, saying 
they would have to fight one another before they could share the inheritance of 
Thebes. They decided to. share the throne in alternate years. Eteocles was first 
but refused to give up the throne after a year. Polyneites then married the 
daughter of King Adrastus of Thebes, and with his help has come to attack 
Thebes. 


COMMENT: The attack on Thebes is the subject of Aeschylus’ ` 
Seven Against Thebes. The aftermath of the defeat of Adrastus is the — 


subject of. Euripides’ Suppliants. The stories of Oedipus are also the 
source of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone. 


Jocasta says she has arranged a truce so the brothérs can meet and, she hopes, 
Settle their differences without bloodshed. When Jocasta goes back into the 
palace, her daughter Antigone and an old servant appear on the roof. He points 


seen 
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out to her the seven leaders of the attacking army; her brother Polyneices is 
among them. `: ; 
b The Chorus of Phoenician womenenter. They had stopped in Thebes on their way 
to Delphi, where they are to serve in Apollo’s temple. The impending war 
frightens them, especially knowing, as they do, that Polyneices has justice on 
g. his side. g ) r s 


COMMENT: The Chorus of this play are unusual insofar as they are 
' strangers to the city; they thus serve as admirably objective commen- 
tators on the action. ; 

= Polyneices enters carefully, afraid of treachery. The Phoenician women receive 
= him with obvious pleasure, and call Jocasta. She greets him warmly, and, at the 
_ Same time, berates him for marryingaforeigner. Polyneices is deeply moved to 
_ See his own city again and inquires about his father and sisters. Jocasta questions 
him about the exile’s life, and he says the worst part is not being able to speak 
_ his mind; he is also avoided by old friends, who forget the unfortunate and the 
poor. 


_. Eteocles enters and Jocasta asks them to face one another and remember the 
purpose of the truce. Polyneices speaks first, pointing out that he kept his part 
of the bargain by leaving the city fora year; he will withdraw the attacking army 
if only he receives his original rights. Eteocles says that he subscribes to a 
_ different idea of honor and wisdom. He would do anything to keep his throne; in 
any other cause, virtue would be his aim. Polyneices can have half the property 
but not the throne; he is dishonoring Thebes by coming with an Argive army. 


_ Jocasta tells Eteocles that Ambition is the worst of deities; only equality can 
bring peace among men. She asks Polyneices how he can face the gods if he 
defeats Thebes, and how he can face the Argives if he loses. The brothers will 
not be reconciled and agree to fight one another face to face. 


_ The Chorus sing of Thebes, birthplace of Dionysus, founded by Cadmus, who 
killed Ares’ dragon and reaped an army by planting its teeth. They call on the 
~ gods to help Thebes. 


Creon comes in to discuss the strategy they are to use against the superior 
numbers of the enemy. Eteocles wants to rush out of the city and attack 
- immediately. Creon has heard that each of the seven attacking leaders will 
_ concentrate on one of the seven gates of Thebes. He recommends that Eteocles 
_ assign a leader to defend each gate. Before going out to assign the troops, 

Eteocles tells Creon that, should he be killed, Antigone is to marry Creon’s 
_ son, Haemon, and Polyneices is not to be buried in Theban soil. While Eteocles 
_ arms, Creon is to consult Teiresias to see what heaven wills. 


The Chorus sing of the difference between the terrible god of war and the 
~ charming Dionysus. They lament the survival of Oedipus, the Sphynx’ tricks, 
and the unnatural marriage of Oedipus. 


_ The blind prophet Teiresias is led in by his daughter. He predicts that Eteocles 
_ and Polyneices will kill each other. He is reluctant to say what will save the 
_ city, but Creon urges him to tell. Menoeceus, Creon’s son, must be sacrificed: 
. Ares demands the blood inrevenge for Cadmus’ slaying of the dragon many years - 
before. Teiresias goes off, grumbling about the hard life of a prophet, for he is ` 

-~ always held responsib!c for the bad news he only foretells. 


Creon tells Menoeceus to flee the city because Teiresias will tell the Theban 
eaders what he has predicted, and they will demand his death; Menoeceus 
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pretends to agree, and Creon leaves. Menoeceus tells the Chorus that he will- 


kill himself at the site of the dragon’s den, as Teiresias has said he must to 
save Thebes. ; 


The Chorus sing of the Sphynx, half maiden, half monster, that used to take 
youthful victims from the city until Oedipus came. a man both blessing and curse. 
They praise Menoeceus. ` : 


A messenger tells Jocasta that Menoeceus has killed himself, and that, following 
his death, there has been a great attack on the walls. Capaneus was struck by a 
bolt of lightning from Zeus, and Adrastus withdrew his forces. Jocasta’s two 
sons are alive, but they have decided to settle the issue by single combat. 
Jocasta and Antigone rush to the battlefield, hoping to stop them. : 


The Chorus lament the fight between the brothers; they wonder which one they 
will have to mourn. 


Creon: comes in, followed by attendants carrying the body of Menoeceus. While 
he looks for Jocasta to prepare the body, a messenger arrives with the news that 


,Polyneices and Eteocles have killed eachother. Jocasta and Antigone arrived just 


after the fight but in time to hear the dying Polyneices’ wish to be buried in 
Thebes. Picking up one of the swords, Jocasta killed herself. Quarreling then 
began as to who, with both champions dead, had won the day; the Thebans, who by 
chance had worn their armor to watch the single combat, soon settled the matter 
by attacking the Argives and, before they could arm, defeating them. 


Antigone enters, followed by attendants carrying the bodies of her mother and 
brothers. She calls for Oedipus to come out of the palace and hear of the new 
sorrows he must. bear, She tells, him of the deaths. Creon claims that 
Eteocles left the throne to him. His first act is to banish Oedipus, for Teiresias 
has said Thebes would never prosper while he lives there. Creon also rules 
that Polyneices’ body is to be thrown beyond the town limits for the birds and 


dogs to eat; anyone who tries to bury him will be executed. Antigone swears to ~ 


bury Polyneices; she refuses to marry Haemon, and she plans to go into exile, 
leading her blind father. Oedipus touches the bodies of his mother and his sons; 
he tells Antigone that the wanderings foretold for him by the oracle are now 
beginning, and that he will die in Athens. Antigone says she will secretly bury 
Polyneices. With Antigone leading, they depart. 
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ORESTES 
[408 B.C) 


BACKGROUND: Written about five years after his Electra, Euripides’ Orestes 
treats the same story in a far different manner. Several scenes border on the 
comic; topical allusion is more apparent than tragic seriousness; the deus ex 
machina (see General Introduction) wrenches the actionfrom its logical develop- 
ment. Yet the play: knew great popularity in antiquity: individual scenes are 
highly effective; Orestes presents a fascinating study of madness; the incidents 
are original and exciting. Those who have written about the play are by no means 
in agreement about its merit. i 


CHARACTERS: ELECTRA, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
ORESTES, brother of Electra. PYLADES, friend of Orestes. MENELAUS, 
brother of Agamemnon, King of Argos.' HELEN, wife of Menelaus; sister of 
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Clytemnestra. HERMIONE, daughter of Menelaus and Helen. A PHRYGIAN 
-EUNUCH, attendant on Helen. APOLLO god who urged Orestes to kill 
Clytemnestra. TYNDAREUS, father of Clytemnestra. CHORUS, _ maidens of 
Argos. MESSENGER, former servant of Agamemnon. 


SETTING: In front of the palace of King Menelaus in Argos. It is six days after 
the murder of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. Electra is watching over the couch 
of Orestes, who is asleep. She recounts the terrible crimes committed by the 
_ family of Atreus: how Atreus killed his brother’s children and served them to 
him for dinner; how Atreus’ son Menelaus married Helen, who caused the Trojan 
_ War; how his other son, Agamemnon, was killed by his wife, Clytemnestra; how — 
she was killed by her son, Orestes; and how her spirit sent the avenging Furies 
to plague Orestes, driving him insane. 


Electra is now nursing Orestes through fits of weeping, fever, and violence. 
_ Argos has found the matricides—for Electra helped her brother—guilty and they 
will soon be sentenced to die by stoning or by the sword. Their only hope is 
Menelaus, who is just arriving from Troy. 


_ Helen has been sent to Electra’s palace to await darkness before going home lest 

those whose sons were killed in the war stone her. She comes out of the palace 

to ask Electra to take an offering to the tomb of Clytemnestra, Helen’s sister. 

_ Electra refuses to go near the tomb and suggests she send her daughter, 
Hermione. After Helen and Hermione leave, Electra says Helen has been a 

_ curse to the world; she notes that, for the offering to Clytemnestra, Helen cut 
off only the ends of her hair. She must be as vain and selfish as ever. 


The Chorus of Argive women enter softly, to avoid awakening the sleeping 

Orestes. They sympathize with Orestes and make anxious inquiries; Electra 
urges them to speak more quietly—he has not eaten for six days and is very ill. 
She blames Apollo for their troubles, calling him an evil god. 


Orestes awakens, much refreshed by_his long sleep. Electra tells him Menelaus 
is near, and when he hears that Helen is already there, his thoughts turn to 
Helen’s sister, his mother Clytemnestra, and a raving fit descends upon him. He 
sees the Furies attacking and calls for his bow. When the fit passes, he 
_ apologizes to Electra; he regrets having killed his mother, blaming Apollo for 
_ Offering words but no real help. He urges Electra to rest, and lies down again 

himself.. 


The Chorus pray to the Furies and tọ Zeus that Orestes will be relieved from 
his suffering. 


Menelaus enters, finds Orestes, and is shocked at his condition. He learns that 
Apollo has not stood behind Orestes. He is ostracized by the Argives and his 
sentence is about tobe passed. While Orestes is begging Menelaus for assistance, 

_ Tyndareus, father of Helen and Clytemnestra enters. He speaks violently against 
Orestes, saying he should not have taken the law into his own hands; but he does 

= not approve of Clytemnestra or of Helen either. He urges Menelaus not to 
_ interfere in the citizens’ decision. Orestes argues that Clytemnestra’s lust for 
_ her lover Aegisthus alone led her to kill her husband; her murder was a public 
_ service, a warning to other wives. If anyone is to blame it is the father who 
_ begat her, or Apollo, who ordered her death. Find Apollo and punish him! 
Tyndareus leaves to urge the citizens to stone Orestes and Electra; he again 
= warns Menelaus not to interfere. Menelaus is undecided whether or not to help. 
= Orestes argues that Menelaus owes a debt to Agamemnon that helping can 
` discharge: did not Agamemnon lead the Greek forces because of Menelaus’ 
grievance? Did not Agamemnon sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia to help the 
_ Greek ships? Menelaus says he will try persuasion with the citizens. More than 
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‘that he cannot do, for he has been long at sea and has few friends or allies left. 
He leaves, and Orestes declares he has been betrayed; Menelaus can lead an 
army only in a woman’s cause! ý : 


Orestes’ friend Pylades comes in and says that his father has banished him for 
helping Orestes kill Clytemnestra. The streets are filled with armed men, and 5 
they realize that an attempt to escape would be useless. Orestes decides to 
appear at the trial determining his sentence to argue his case. They first go to 
pray at the tomb of Agamemnon. The Chorus sing of the woes of the house of 7 
Atreus, especially of Clytemnestra’s murder and Orestes’. madness. : 


A Messenger comes from the court and tells Electra that the case is lost—they 
were defended by only a single yeoman. Orestes has told the court they will both | 
kill themselves and this has been accepted. Electra chants a history of her be 
family’s misfortunes and bewails her fate. a 


When Orestes and Pylades return, Electra learns that Menelaus was not present s 
at the trial. Pylades plans to die with them, and suggests that first they get z 
revenge on Menelaus by killing Helen. He points out that all Greece will honor Žž 
them for killing the woman who caused so many deaths. Furthermore, is it fair 
that the house of Menelaus should prosper, while the house of Agamemnon is 
destroyed? Electra suggests they hold Hermione as a hostage, to protect 
themselves after Helen’s death. If Menelaus will still not help them, they can E 
slay Hermione too. They pray to Agamemnon for help; Orestes and his friend go 
inside while Electra waits for Hermione. A cry comes from Helen that she is 
being murdered; Electra calls encouragement to her brother and Pylades. When 3 
Hermione returns, Electra guides her into the house, where Orestes and Pylades ‘ 
hold her. The Chorus are happy that Helen has finally received justice. z 3 
A eunuch, terrified, comes out of the house. His hysterical report, after dealing ; 
with his own fear and some description of Helen’s oriental manners, reveals that, t 
as Helen was about to be slain, she vanished. Orestes comes out looking for Helen 2 
and bent on stopping the cries of the eunuch. The Chorus, while wondering “ 
whether to call for help or not, see flames coming from the palace; torches have 
been lighted to set it afire. Menelaus and his attendants enter. Orestes and i 
Pylades appear on the roof of the palace, holding Hermione. Even though the À 
life of. his daughter is threatened, Menelaus will not risk his kingship by trying a 
to defend Orestes. As Orestes orders his companions to set fire to his ancestral 
home, Apollo appears, holding Helen: Apollo says that he saved Helen, for she 
is to become immortal, along with her brothers, Castor and Polydeuces. Helen, 
in causing the Trojan War, was the instrument of the gods; by its means they a 
achieved their purpose of reducing the surplus population, Orestes is to go into 
exile for a year, then return to Athens and be tried on the hill of Ares, where he 
will be found not guilty. He is then to marry Hermione. - Electra is to marry 
Pylades. Orestes is to rule Argos, Menelaus to rule Sparta. Apollo will 2 
reconcile the citizens to Orestes. Everyone is happy with his fate, and Orestes 
apologizes for the hard words he spoke against Apollo earlier. 


BACCHAE 
[4057 B.C) 


BACKGROUND: After Euripides’ death, the Bacchae was produced at Athens 
by his son. Dionysus’ coming to Greece from Asia was a frequent theme in 
Greek poetry and art, and a number of lost plays dealt with the subject. This A 4 


a 


+ 


? pl: was widely read, admired, and quoted by classical Latin writers, and while 


a works, perhaps because of its peculiarly pagan subject. 


-rambic choruses of the Dionysian festival, the god became the patron of tragic 
_ drama. The Bacchae dramatizes the establishment of Dionysus and his cult in 
_ Greece, as well as the effects of the cult and the attitudes of its detractors. 
King Cadmus, who founded. Thebes, had a daughter Semele, loved by Zeus. She 
= was tricked by the jealous Hera, Zeus’ wife, into asking Zeus to appear before 
= her in the same form in which he appeared before Hera. Zeus had promised 
earlier to grant Semele a wish, and so he reluctantly appeared as the god of 
E Thunder. The lightning which accompanied him killed her, and she. was pre- 
_ maturely delivered of a child by Zeus she was carrying. Zeus sewed the child 
_ into his thigh, thus preserving him until his maturity. The child was Dionysus. 
In his travels he taught the cultivation of the vine. 


Ta CHARACTERS 
~ DIONYSUS (Bacchus), god of wine, son of Zeus and the Theban princess 
Semele; has arrived in Greece to spread his worship. 


Í. CADMUS. former king of Thebes, father of Semele. =e 5 
 PENTH EUS, grandson of Cadmus, now king of Thebes, opposed to Dionysus. 
$ AGAVE, daughter of Cadmus, mother of King Pentheus. 

TEIRESIAS, an aged prophet of Thebes. 


E CHORUS, Bacchantes, followers of Dionysus who have come with him from 
the East. i : 


_ SOLDIERS. 
MESSENGERS. 
SETTING 


~ Before the castle of Pentheus, king of Thebes. Nearby is the sacred tomb of 
Semele. 

= PROLOGUE: The god Dionysus announces that he has come to Thebes, where 
his mother was killed, in the form of a man. He has seen his mother’s tomb, 
= where fire ignited at the time of his mother’s death still smoulders, and he 
_ approves of Cadmus making a sanctuary there. His purpose is to call Greece to 
his worship, for despite his success in the East, from which he has just come, 
the Greeks are unbelievers. Some even call Semele a wanton who claimed Zeus 
_ was the father of her child to hide her shame; they say the lightning was Zeus’ 
punishment. To teach the unbelievers a lesson, Dionysus has sent his spirit 
- upon the women of the town; they have left their homes and run to the mountain 
X sides in ecstatic frenzy. He is especially angry with King Pentheus, an outspoken 
_ skeptic; he and his people must be taught the god’s power. Should the townspeople: 
attack the worshippers who have come with him, he will appear as a god and 
_ lead his army against them, ; 
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it has been much admired in modern times, it has not been adapted into new art 
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COMMENT: Unlike the god whose speech opens the Hippolytus, 
Dionysus does not reveal the action of the play. He makes clear, 
however, that Pentheus must make a decision, and that punishment of 
the wrong decision will be severe. ; 


-~ 


PARODOS: The Chorus, devotees of Dionysus, enter. They wear the “uniform” 

of the cult: a fawn-skin over white robes. Many carry the thrysus, a staff with 
a pine cone on the end; their heads are decked with ivy, Some carry musical 
instruments, They praise Dionysus joyfully, telling of his birth, and calling 

to others to join them, ` 


COMMENT: This parados has one of the longest series of ehoral 
lyrics in Euripides’ plays. The treatment of the Chorus, as well as 
other elements in this play, reverts to the older, Aeschylean dramatic 
structure. The Chorus here has an integral part in the plot and lengthy — 
lyrics, both rare in the “typical” Euripidean play. V 


FIRST EPISODE: The aged prophet Teiresais enters, wearing the garb of the 
Dionysian cult. He has come to celebrate the rites with the retired King Cadmus. 
Both are conscious of their great age and feeble condition, especially inappro- 
priate to the rather energetic Dionysian rites, but both feel rejuvenated looking 
forward to the ceremonies. They are the only two men in Thebes preparing for 
_the rites, but both agree that no god’s worship should be ignored, even if old F 
men have to attend wild dances. $ ‘ 


z COMMENT: Cadmus says that Dionysus is said to be his own grand- 
son; to deny this would hardly flatter his daughter’s reputation. 


-King Pentheus approaches and they draw to one side. Pentheus is furious about 

the new religion. He has heard that all the women have gone to the mountain l 
sides to worship, taking wine-jars with them and occasionally stealing into the ~ 
woods where they enjoy love that is not of agod. He’s imprisoned all his men 
could find, and he intends to stampoutthe cult. He has also heard of a foreigner 
(actually Dionysus as a mortal) who is with the women, and threatens to kill 
him. When he sees his grandfather and Teiresias in the Bacchic garb, he accuses 
Teiresias of encouraging the religion for profit. 


COMMENT: Pentheus is obsessed with the ‘idea, which never leaves 
him, that the cult indulges chiefly in sexual immorality. 


In defense, Teiresias argues that Dionysus is second only to Demeter, the Earth i 
goddess, for blessings given to man. Demeter supplies the food he eats, and Í 
Dionysus supplies, in his liquid shower of wine, sleep, forgetfulness, and relief 
from grief. He praises frenzy, for it leads to prophecy, and he denies immorality 
in the new religion: that comes from the heart of the individual. He believs that 
Pentheus must be mad to war with a god. È 


Cadmus appeals to Pentheus’ family pride: how marvelous to have a god spring ; 
from Semele! He urges him to worship even without believing. He reminds him . 
of the way Actaeon was torn to pieces by his own hounds because he spurned . 
Artemis. 


COMMENT: Cadmus’ belief is clearly not whole-hearted. He is 


motivated by fear, family pride, and political shrewdness rather 
than faith. 


Pentheus orders his men to destroy the rock-seat where the ceremonies are 
held, and to find the effeminate-looking stranger whois leading them. Teiresias > 
warns Pentheus against arrogance, and the two old men, supporting one 
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om n ther, go off to worship Dionysus. There they will pray that Pentheus not be 
| punished, the city not destroyed. 


COMMENT: Pentheus’ decision to combat Dionysus’ cult, the audience 
knows, will incur the god’s wrath. The parting words of Teiresias 
show that the wrath might be expected as the natural consequence of 
ignoring any god. The Athenians, after all, had an altar dedicated to 
the “unknown god” in case their pantheon had any inadvertent omissions. 


FIRST STASIMON: The Chorus echo the fears of Teiresias. They call on the 
_ goddess of sanctity to behold Pentheus’ scorn and hatred of Dionysus. The king- 
dom of Dionysus is the opposite of Pentheus’ for it is in dancing and the laughter 
= which kills pain and forgives hate. Calamity comes to those who disdain 
mysteries they cannot see; mortality is such a little thing that it should not dare 
too much. ; 


COMMENT: The preoccupation of both Teiresias and the Chorus with 
Pentheus’ commission of the sin of hubris (excessive pride, presump- 

= tuous daring) gives the play wider significance than is contained in the 
; specific issue of the Dionysian cult. 


The second part of the choral song celebrates Dionysus as a higher being than 
evem Aphrodite, for he dwells among the Muses with the greatest beauty. 
Mankind should avoid the complex learning of the wise, turn to nature, and 
consider the deeds and faith of the common man. 


SECOND EPISODE: The soldiers enter with Dionysus and Pentheus comes out 
of the palace. One of the soldiers reports that Dionysus surrendered with so 
Charming a grace that he had to apologize for arresting him. He also reports 
that the prison doors opened of their own accord and the worshippers captured 
earlier have returned to the mountain sides. Pentheus taunts Dionysus about his 
fair skin and long curls, and tries unsuccessfully to find out secret details of 
the Dionysian rites. Despite the warnings of Dionysus that sacred objects are 
_ being profaned, Pentheus has some of Dionysus’ hair cut off, takes his thrysus, 
and has him bound, Ordered imprisoned, Dionysus says he can release himself 
whenever he chooses. The Dionysian maidens of the Chorus Pentheus takes as 
-Slaves to work in his house or be sold, Dionysus again warns him he will pa 
for denying god. 


COMMENT: It would be difficult to point out a more effective drama- 
tization of the sinof hubris than Pentheus’ refusal to accept the miracles 
of the never-dying fire at Semele’s tomb and the freeing of the women 
from prison. When he denies the god himself and outrages his person, 
he approaches the very image of Sin personified. Euripides’ careful 
preparation in the earlier scenes gives this superb encounter its 
effectiveness. É 


SECOND STASIMON: The Chorus call for Dionysus to save them from Pentheus. 
__ A voice calls encouragement to them from the palace; there is an earthquake; fire 
_ leaps up at the tomb of Semele; andthe maidens cast themselves on the ground. 


COMMENT: Considerable critical ink has been spilled as a conse- 
quence of this earthquake. Many wonder how it was represented; 
some wonder how much of the palace was destroyed; and others wonder 
that persons of the play do not comment on the damage. By some stage 
device a few stones probably fell. 
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THIRD EPISODE: Dionysus, unbound, comes out of the palace alone. Inside, 


he says, Pentheus has been sent visions: he has seen a bull ready for the offering 
and bound it, then run about for water when the flame rose above Semele’s tomb, 
` then stabbed an image of Dionysus in the prison—and finally fell exhausted. 


Dionysus hears footsteps in the hall, and Pentheus emerges, unchastened: he 


orders the guards to bar the gates. Before his order is carried out, a panting ~ 


messenger arrives from the mountain, where he has seen the townswomen. At 
dawn he saw three groups, one led by Pentheus’ mother, Agave, sleeping on the 
mountainside—and no evidence of wine, music, and love-making, as Pentheus had 
expected. When they awoke they dressed in fawn skins belted with live snakes; 
food and drink sprang miraculously from rocks and the ground. Shepherds 
seeing them decided to capture Agave to gain the king’s favor. When she passed 
by them in the ceremony, they tried to catch her, but she called to the others, 


who chased the men and then attacked the cattle, tearing them apart and throwing 
the pieces around until the trees dripped blood. Then they destroyed a village, ~ 


and the spears of the townspeople did not affect them. The messenger recom- 
mends that Pentheus accept the new god. In a rage, Pentheus calls his soldiers 
together to attack the women. Dionysus warns him not to—even offering to 
bring the women to the palace. Pentheus suspects a trick and sets off to attack 
them. 


COMMENT: Pentheus’ opposition to Dionysus and the new religion has 
grown as the play progresses. The more evidence he sees of divine 
origin, the more devoted he becomes to his original error. Yet he is 
no melodramatic villain. He is normally, as Cadmus says later, a well- 
meaning man, but he lacks imagination and, of course, humility. 


With the same mildness that has marked his appearance throughout the play, 
which is physically represented by an appearance Pentheus called effeminate, 
Dionysus asks Pentheus if he would like to watch the women at their worship. 


COMMENT: -At this point begins the revenge of Dionysus. The 
prologue led us to expect a battle, but now a new tactic appears. 
Dionysus has remembered the great curiosity Pentheus showed earlier 
about the women’s rites, and though no one need go so far as to call 
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Pentheus a voyeur, one might detect prurience behind his upright g 


facade. 


- .Pentheus will have to dress as a woman for Dionysus to protect him from the 
worshippers, and only after much indecision about such a disguise, does he 
decide to go. He is reassured by Dionysus that he can get through the streets 
unseen, While Pentheus is in the palace dressing, Dionysus assures the Chorus 
that. Pentheus will now be punished, Praying, he asks that Pentheus’ reason be 
darkened so he will dress as a woman—in the Dionysian garb he so despised— 
laughed at in the streets, detected in the ceremony, and killed. 
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COMMENT: Pentheus’ decision to dress as a womanisintended tobe _ 


taken as an indication of his moral debasement. 


THIRD STASIMON: The Chorus sing of peace and of the eternal love beauty 


inspires. Those who fail to understand this and who strive in pride beyond their 
limits are ruthlessly punished. Those who knowthat merely to live is happiness 
are in heaven. 


FOURTH EPISODE: Pentheus comes out dressed as a woman. He is ina 


Strangely exalted state. With Dionysus helping him, he arranges his dress and 
worries about his hair with finicky care. But he is no convert, and looks forward 
to destroying the group with his clever disguise. 


~ 


t to be denied. È 


_ EXODOS: A messenger rushes in with the news that King Pentheus is dead. 
He had been with the group which went to the mountain, where they hid to watch 
the women, Pentheus wanted a better view, so Dionysus bent a tall pine tree over, 
and it carried the king to where he could see, and be seen. Dionysus called the 
‘women and they tried to stone him, buthe was too high. Then they all gripped the 
‘Sy tree and tore it down. Agave stood over her son; he removed his headdress and 
= » begged for mercy. She, wrapt in a Dionysian frenzy, did not recognize him, and, 
= with her foot on his side, tugged at his arm and pulled it off. His aunt, Ino, pulled 

-= off his other arm, and soon women were running around with various pieces of 
=. his body. Agave put his head on the end of her thrysus and is now bearing it 
=_= toward the city. The Chorus sing of the triumph over Pentheus, but when Agave 
== Comes in they are horrified to see her carrying Pentheus’ head. Agave thinks 
she is carrying the head of a lion, and shouts for Cadmus and Pentheus to come 
out and see what the women have caught with their own hands, Cadmus comes 
= from the mountain, with men carrying the pieces of Pentheus’ body. Agave brags 


í f to him of her trophy and shows him the head, Cadmus tries to bring her back to 
b a her senses; she slowly comes out of the frenzy with no knowledge of the events 
4 = Which have occurred since Dionysus put the spell on all the women of Thebes, 


: a RZ Cadmus laments over the body of Pentheus, praising him as a just man, quick to 
2 a attack dishonor. (A page of the only surviving manuscript is missing at this 
: point.) Dionysus appears as a deus ex machina and (where the manuscript takes 
a up again) tells Cadmus of his future wanderings as punishment for not accepting 
__ Dionysus. He and Agave acknowledge their sin and beg forgiveness, but Dionysus 
=_= remàins adamant. ; 
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E  IPHIGENIA IN AULIS 
E [4057 B.C.) 
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: BACKGROUND: ‘The Iphigenia in Aulis was written near the end of Euripides’ 
= life and left unfinished. It is generally believed that the final scene was written . 
- by Euripides’ son. Sea 


l - After Paris took Helen to Troy, Helen’s husband, Menelaus, appealed to his 

5 powerful brother, Agamemnon, for help in getting her back. Agamemnon 
assembled the Greek leaders and their men at the port of Aulis. When their 
i sailing was delayed by unfavorable winds, the prophet Calchas said that 
k: Agamemnon had offended the goddess Artemis and must sacrifice his daughter. 


CHARACTERS: AGAMEMNON, king of Argos, leader of the Greek army. 
_  CLYTEMNESTRA, Agamemnon’s wife. MENELAUS, brother of Agamemnon 
and husband of Helen. IPHIGENIA, Agamemnon’s daughter. ._ORESTES, 
Agamemnon’s small son. ACHILLES, leader of a group of soldiers known as 
_ the Myrmidons, CHORUS, women from Chalcis. SERVANT, MESSENGER, 


SETTING: ‘The camp of the Greek army at Aulis, a port about forty miles 
north of Athens, on the Euboean Gulf. 


_. Agamemnon calls his old servant out of his tent to take a letter written during 
~ the night to Clytemnestra. He tells the servant that asking Clytemnestra to 


/ 
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_ bring Iphigenia to marry Achilles was a trick—she was to have been sacrificed oe 


to Artemis. He has changed his mind, and now countermands the request. 


COMMENT: 1m this prologue there is a passage of about forty lines 
that many scholars consider to be spurious. In it Agamemnon tells the 
story of Helen. Other parts of the text have also been questioned; some 
editors believe that a production copy, with changes, has survived 
rather than Euripides’ original version. 


The Chorus of women say that they have come from Chalcis, across the Euboean 
Gulf, to see the spectable of the great army. (In a disputed passage, they 
describe the Greek heroes and the ships.) 


The servant of Agamemnon has been intercepted by Menelaus and they fight over 
the letter; Menelaus wants to show it tothe army.:-Agamemnon hears the uproar 
and comes out. Menelaus accuses him of being changeable and weak. Every 
man’s friend when he wanted to lead the expedition, he had voluntarily sent for 
Iphigenia: now he has betrayed the Greek cause. Agamemnon replies that 
Menelaus, unable to hold his wife, should not expect him to sacrifice a daughter 
for a runaway wife. He says Menelaus has gone mad and sent Greece mad too. 
The quarrel is interrupted by a messenger who announces that Clytemnestra has 
arrived with Iphigenia and Orestes for the wedding. Agamemnon bewails the fact 
that a king must often serve the mob: the army will surely demand the sacrifice. 
How, meanwhile, can he face Clytemnestra? At the sight of his suffering, 
Menelaus repents of wanting the war andthe sacrifice. But Agamemnon believes 
the situation to be out of hand, now that Iphigenia has arrived. Both the prophet 
Calchas and Odysseus know that Agamemnon is generally believed to have 
offended Artemis, and that the goddess requires propitiation. They are ambitious 


men and would arouse the army. He asks Menelaus and the Chorus to help keep 


the truth from Clytemnestra until the sacrifice has been made. 


COMMENT: Some critics find the vacillation of both Agamemnon and 
Menelaus in this scene an abandonment of character portrayal for the 
sake of melodramatic excitement. Other critics regard it as realistic 
character portrayal. £ 


The Chorus sing that passionate love is dangerous, and pray that it never comes 


to them. From the love of Paris and Helen has come a war. ho 
The arrival of Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, and the baby Orestes has caused great 
excitement, which the Chorus reflect as they help them down from the chariot. 
Iphigenia runs to her father with greetings, but is puzzled by his sadness. After 
Iphigenia has gone inside, Clytemnestra inquires about Achilles’ family. 
Agamemnon tries to get her to return home immediately and look after their 
other daughters while he takes care of the wedding. 


The Chorus sing of Troy, cheerfully assuming that the Greeks will win and Helen 
will be punished. 


Achilles comes looking for Agamemnon; his soldiers are impatient to sail against 
Troy or go home. Clytemnestra greets him and learns that he has no plans for 
marrying Iphigenia. The servant tells them that the marriage was a trick of 
Agamemnon’s to get Iphigenia there for the sacrifice. Now that she is in the 
camp, Clytemnestra is helpless and begs Achilles for help. Outraged that his 


name should have beenused, Achilles promises to prevent the sacrifice. Achilles 


suggests that she try to argue Agamemnon into changing his mind. She says that 
Agamemnon is a coward and afraid of the army. He urges her to try anyway, 
_ promising to act if Agamemnon insists on sacrificing Iphigenia. 
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_ The Chorus sing of the marriage of Achilles’ parents. They contrast this to the 
= death awaiting Iphigenia. _ 

Fo e 

_ Agamemnon announces that the Sacrifice, usual before weddings, is prepared. 
_Clytemnestra summons Iphigenia and Orestes and accuses Agamemnon of deceit. 
In her fury she tells him that she never loved him. She asks what kind of 
welcome she can give him in Argos after brooding alone over the death of 
Iphigenia while he fights. She demands to know why lots were not drawn if a 
Sacrifice had to be made. Iphigenia, too, begs for her own life, reminding him | 
__ of happy times spent together in the past, and she has little Orestes kneel before 
his father. Agamemnon justifies himself by pleading: national necessity. He 
claims that no Greek wife will be safe from Trojan marauders if the war to 
avenge Helen’s abduction is not fought out. Achilles enters with the news that 
the army is demanding the sacrifice. He was stoned when he tried to save her— 
even his own men turned against him. Under the leadership of Odysseus, the 


men are coming to claim Iphigenia. Achilles swears to defend her against the 
= entire army.  ~ S 


Suddenly Iphigenia announces that she will submit to being sacrificed. All 
Greece needs her, she says, and she cannot let Achilles die defending a woman. 
_ Achilles admires this offer so much he wants to marry her and promises to be 
_ near the altar in case she changes her mind at the last minute. Iphigenia says 

farewell to her mother, urging her not tohate Agamemnon. Clytemnestra faints, 
and Iphigenia bids the Chorus sing a hymn to Artemis. s 


(The conclusion is usually attributed to Euripides’ son.) A messenger describes 
_to Clytemnestra the sacrifice. When the priest raised his knife, Iphigenia 
disappeared and a deer lay in her place. Calchas has said the goddess Artemis 
made the substitution because of Iphigenia’s generosity. Clytemnestra refuses 
to believe the story of the substitution, saying that they are trying to cheat her 
even of her sorrow. (A surviving fragment indicates that the play may originally 
_ have ended with Artemis appearing as a deus ex machina and consoling 
Clytemnestra.) 


COMMENT: This play contains the best statement of Clytemnestra’s 
case against Agamemnon. His usually heroic stature is reduced by his 
vacillation, and the generosity of Iphigenia makes a sharp contrast to 
the selfishness of Helen. S 


RHESUS 
[date and authorship unknown] 


BACKGROUND: Although Euripides apparently wrote a play entitled Rhesus, 
most scholars agree that this is’not it. The authorship was questioned even in 
ancient times. The play is based on the tenth book of the Iliad but has two 
important changes. It presents the Trojan point of view (unsympathetically) 
instead of the Greek; Athena twice intervenes and gives information which 
_ affects the action—something which occurs in no other Greek tragedy. 


In the Iliad, the action just before the tenth book shows the Greeks on the 
defensive. They have built a wall and a ditch to assist in the defense of their 
ships. The Trojans are camped outside the ditch, waiting to attack. 
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CHARACTERS: HECTOR, son of King Priam of Troy and the leader of the 
Trojan army. PARIS, also called Alexander, brother of Hector. AENEAS, 
a Trojan prince. DOLON, a Trojan warrior. RHESUS, king of Thrace, a 
country north of Tory. A THRACIAN, driver of -King Rhesus’ chariot. 
ODYSSEUS, a Greek leader, famous for being crafty; DIOMEDES, Greek 
leader famous for bravery. ATHENA, goddess who favors the Greeks to win. 
MUSE OF THE MOUNTAINS, divine figure, mother of Rhesus. SHEPHERD. 
CHORUS, Trojan guards. 


SETTING: In front of the tent of Hector, ona plain outside the walls of Troy. : 


The Trojan guards come in from their outposts in great turmoil, shouting for q 
Hector. They have seen many fires and large movements of men behind the t 
Greek lines. Hector believes it means the Greeks are planning to withdraw. He 4 
wants to summon the army and attack when they try to board the ships, but 4 
Aeneas enters and warns him that the activity may have some other meaning. 
-He suggests they send a spy to discover what is actually happening. Dolon 
volunteers, asking that for his reward he receive the immortal horses of 
Achilles when the Greeks are defeated. He will disguise himself as a wolf. 
Pausing to look toward the Greek camp, he thinks of what glory might be his if 
he could kill Odysseus or even Diomedes. : 


COMMENT: There is considerable use of dramatic irony (see General 
Introduction) in this scene. Knowing that the Greeks will triumph, the 
audience can see the Trojan boasting for what itis. The use of irony 
perhaps becomes excessive when Dolon chooses the two heroes he will 
be killed by as those he would like himself to kill. 


The Chorus pray to Apollo that Dolon’s mission will be successful. 


A shepherd who has just left his flock on nearby Mount Ida enters with the news 
that King Rhesus is approaching with his army. Hector proudly states that the 
Trojans do not need Rhesus now that they are winning. Where was he when they © 
were losing? The wiser counsel of the Chorus persuades him to accept the 
offered help, however. The Chorus sing a joyful ode of welcome to Rhesus, who 
enters in great state. Hector frankly tells him he should have come sooner. 
Rhesus explains that he started for Troy once before, but that his neighbors to 
the north, the Scythians, had invaded his country. As soon as they were defeated, 
he started for Troy. He and his troops are war-hardened now, and he promises 
to defeat the Greeks, capture their princes, and burn their ships within a day. 
The Trojan soldiers cheer him and he promises to join Hector in an expedition 
to attack Greece. 
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Not wanting to take honor away from Hector by defeating the Greeks by himself, 
Rhesus offers to restrict his efforts to fighting Achilles. Hector tells him this | 
is impossible because Achilles has refused to fight, being angry with Agamem- 
hon. Hector suggests that Rhesus face the forces of Odysseus, the Greek leader 
who stole Athena’s image from her sanctuary. in Troy, and who successfully 
Spied on Troy disguised as a priest. Rhesus promises to face him and punish 


him like a thief. Hector says nothing can be done until Dolon returns; he takes 
Rhesus to a camp site. 


‘ 
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The guards are still frightened by the activity in the Greek camp and, as soon 
as their watch is up, go out to seek the relief guards. 


Odysseus and Diomedes, Greek leaders reconnoitering inthe Trojan camp, enter 
cautiously. On his belt, Diomedes has Dolon’s wolfskin and mask. Drawing their 
swords, they rush into Hector’s tent. From what they say, it becomes evident 
that before killing him they learned from Dolon the layout of the camp. 
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l in this murderous search for Hector, they decide to return to their 8 
` nes. Suddenly Athena appears and tells them that the important person for in 
the to kill is Rhesus, for if he lives till morning, the Greeks will lose the war. i 
She tells them where he is sleeping and that near him are his famous white 3 
horses. She warns them that Paris is approaching Hector’s tent. They want to — 
kill him, but she says it has been ordained that someone else do that. They go 
out to seek Rhesus, and, when Paris enters in search of Hector, Athena appears _ 
in the form of Aphrodite, his favorite divinity: She speaks softly to him and 
quiets his alarm over the reports he has heard of spies in the camp. When he 
aves, she shouts to warn Odysseus and Diomedes that the dead body of Rhesus 
s been discovered. They are pursued and caught, but after giving the password 
on told them, they are released. Odysseus says he saw the killers running off, 
and the soldiers go in pursuit. F 


‘The Chorus now believe Odysseus has been in the camp; they are frightened that 


Hector will punish them for letting him by. 


4 


4 ounded, the charioteer of Rhesus staggers in and tells how Rbesus was killed ~ 
in his sleep and the horses stolen. Hector storms in and tells the Captain of 
the Guard he’ll be executed for his negligence. The Charioteer accuses Hector 

killing the king to get the horses. Hector patiently denies the charge; he 

eves that only Odysseus could have gotten through the lines so quietly. i 
The Muse of the Mountains, mother of King Rhesus, appears, holding the dead _ 
body of her son in her arms. She laments the death of her son and curses 
Odysseus, Diomedes, and Helen. She tells of the shame she felt after having a 
_ child by the River Strymon, and of how the sea maidens raised Rhesus; of how 
_ she tried to keep him from coming to Troy; and how Athena was the cause of his 
th. She predicts the death of Achilles. Hector goes out to rouse his men for 
y’s battle. ; 


